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Why People . NEW ARITHMETICS... 


J The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
Should Read; The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


How much they should read; what they should By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D 
> ° ag Superintendent of Philacelphia Schools, 
read, and how they should read are topics discussed _ 
; . - . HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the principles which 
in most pleasing style by Harry LyMan KoopMan, have made Dr. Brooks's books al ways popular and lasting with efficient teachers. 
; : 5 - wa : : : ? In amount of contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern require- 
Librarian of Brown University, in his work entitled | mests. Toe the making of these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample 


experience as Normal School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
Schools, member cf the Committee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical 


‘THE MASTERY OF BOOKS NEW SPELLERS.. 


The Primary Word-Builder 
The young whose taste is yet unformed and older The Advanced Word-Builder 
readers who need guidance and direction in the By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 


+} Tiere f b k ; ll fi | ° tl a | + t th ¥ h ] Late Superintendent of Cumberland County (P<z.) Public Schools, 
cnoice O OOKS WI ind m this volume jus ae cip WO consecutive, logical, well graded spelling books. Well printed on good 
they need. Professor J. H. Gilmore, University of paper. Muses, Bousd& Cisth. 


Rochester, N. Y., says: “I find it bright and sug- NEW GRAMMARS 
. . . eee 
gestive—likely to be practically valuable to many 
shuitents.” First Lessons in English Grammar 
and Composition 
THE MASTERY OF BOOKS will be t id t ? ‘ ‘ 
ang Giieedon seediet of getiec, -  -." 9b cunte. Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 
We are constantly publishing new books to meet new By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D 
demands in every department. If teachers will ac- 
quaint us with the studies in which they are particu- 
larly interested we shall be very glad to keep them HESE bovks treat the English Language as a living growing vehicle of expres- 
informed of new books that we may pubiish in those sion. They strike a happy mean between the so-called Language Lessons 
branches. and Technical Grammar. 


* 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY cirisTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Washington Square, New York City. PUBLISHERS, 
Also at CincINNATI, CHICAGO, BosToN, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE 614 Arch Street, ‘ : PHILADELPHIA. 


Valuable Aids to Teachers in the Schoolroom. 


Hints on Teaching Civics. Manual of Pedagogics. 


By G. H. Maktin, A.M.. Boston Supervisor. 48 cts, | By Danret Putnam, A.M., $1.50. 

A forcible preseutation of principles and methods whic» enables teachers to A careful stuly of psychology and the laws of mind as applied to redagogical 
make clear to their pupils the duties, rights, and responsibilities of citizeasbip. | training. Its analysis of the caild-mind is remarkably clear and succine'. 
Local government—town, city, school-district; state government—legislative, | s . , - 
— aes and national o—unens. are carefully explained, followed Progressive Gymnastic Day Ss Orders. 
by able chapters on voting, taxes, office-holding, etc., in their | : . . - 

~—_ ta-*--teme ee ee | According to the Ling System. By CLArs ]. ENesuske, A.M.. Ph D.., 


Waymarks for Teachers. Principal of Normal Instruction in the Boston Normal Schoo! 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor. $1.25. | of Gymnastics. Arranged for class work in schoolrooms 
A delightful and inspiring bock : both ideal and practical. It deals with every without gymnastic apparatus. 116 pp., fully illustrated, 75c. 
day school probiems tn a common-sense way. ? , 
‘* Waymarks is a grand work—one of the best, most suggestive, and most reli- The continued and increasing use of this popular system testifies to its value 
able books on methods anywhere to be found.”—W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. | Dr. Enebuske is acknowledged to be one of its best exponents, and his book isa 


e most useful guide in school-room work 
Sic. s 
ae eons tong of Vocal fe The Normal Review Handbook of Ver- 


| > >. . 
An admirable exposition of The Normal Music Course and The Cecilian Series . 
of Study and Song. | ; tical Writing: 
‘I find it of great help to me In mene ware. especially in the interpretation of | 4 Manual for Teachers. By Professors FARLty and GUNNISON, 
the work which I thought I was quite familiar with. I consider it of the greatest "ato 4 : ? d 
value to the teacher.”—C. H. BatLey, Board of Education, Chicago, Il. Attractiv ely illustrated. 48 cts. 
Almost indispensable to teachers of the Normal Review System, in its explan 


i pe i i ations of reasons, causes, and effects. The superiority of this system tn prcducipg 
A Handbook 5 air nt Ex riments in good writing with a minimam expenditure of time and effort are clearly show n 
S1010 . . 
= OOD ans The Normal Course in Drawing: 
By Carrs H, Stowett, M.D. Over 30 original illustrations. | . ; be . < 
(Nearly ready.) | Teachers’ Handbook. By Professor H, W. SHAYLOR. With num- 
This manual is for teachers’ use, !n connection with the Health Series of Physi- | erous illustrations. 48 cts 
ologies. It introduces laboratory work by easy and most yy | Valuable both ia routine and origiaal work. It gives clear, concise Instruction 
experiments with the microscope that will make the work a delight to bot on the use of the normal drawing books, while its suggestions for independent 
teachers and pupils. | work enable the teacher to present the subject with ever-fresh Interest. 
We Publish a Complete Line of Superior Text-Books for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, Academies, and Colleg 
Our Illustrated Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT 2&2 COMPANY, BosrTon. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 








Hints on Reading and the Use of Libraries. 








Principal of Bloomsburg ‘Pa.) State Normal School. 
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yy “— 528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


: For the Holidays }“aesAkrus 
aes All Other Days a 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 


These new books and new editions 
are best helpers for teachers. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS No. I. 
Contains 25 programs on Longfellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, Dickens, Burns, 
Shakespeare and Holmes. It will be a guide for most interesting Literature 
Lessons as it contains over 100 pages of selections for readings and recitations, 
material for composition, criticism and biographical notes. Price, 25 cents. 


New resend School Retort. 
Send for our supplement cc containing normal schoo} 


apparatus. Full Catalogues turnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


mania AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS No. 2. 


Contains 25 programs on Lowell, Tennyson, Scott Milton, Irving, Emerson, 
Whittier. Just published. 114 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HINTZ’ BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. 


The study of this book will enable any teacher to acquire much proficiency in 
blackboard drawing and she will be surprised at the help it will give her in teach- 
ing and in discipline. Fully i-lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Ss '3 to Set Dept. Nati i Sch’ Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 

School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

W orks and Salesroom—1 49-151 E. Huren St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


A new edition of this great book from entirely 1 ew p ates with side headings for the 
student. This 1s a book that will never grow old. Every teacher should own it. 
Price reduced 10 go cents, postpaid. 


SEELEY’S COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GER- 


MANY. The only complete picture of the German Schools in English. The 
lessons it teaches us concerning the American schools are very important. All live 
teachers will want this book. Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage 10 cents. 








QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


We have issued this standard work in heavy manila binding at 50 cents. Cloth, 
postpaid go cents. 





KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


A new edition is just ready. This is #he Teachers Psychology. It makes psychology 
mean something to teachers—indicates the practical bearing of the subject on the 
work of the class-room. Price, 80 cents. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


-S PEAK ER S— 
For ae | and School. 
8t., N.Y. 

—DIALOGU®S— 


New York Educational Bureau has 
filled positions in 29 States and 
Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist- 
ance or first class teachers, try 
Kelloge’s Bureau. No charge for 
information. Teachers are wanted 
now by H.S. Kellogg, Manager, 61 


En wna on Rh 


Every Reader 


NEW GEM SPELLI NG BLAN K, N of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
BOOK. oO. 3. teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 

for it. It will tell you how to save time 
VERITSCAL, SOUT. and labor, have a better school, and get a 
36 Pages. Wholesale price, 45c, perdoz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz, Write for Sample. larger salary next year. 


, E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 61 East Ninth St.. N V. 


ay ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS 
For Vertical Writing. == TCAD WAL al Sa ———_ Gesrensroox _ 


. ; No. 556 Fine Points. No. 570 Medium Points, No. 571 Coarse Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 
Works: 


ale. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., *x-'ton” 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 East Ninth Street, = NEW YORK. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. bs 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7 - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fer advancement rather than those without positions 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 10? Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥Y. 2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Western Positions 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL ) scuermernorn « ©0., 


KINDERGARTEN sims ss: 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SHORTEST ROAD Something 
TO CASAR. (Better... 


By Dr. E. T. Jeffers, President of York Colle- eeee For Next Year 
. 


giate Institute. 
THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


has filled positions in thirty states. 
Business has_ steadily increased 
since this Bureau was started seven 
years ago. Positions are secured 
through Recommendation. Increased 
facil ties for 1897 have already brought 
in places to be filled. If you area live 
teacher desiring something better write 
the Manager fully NOW. Form and 
full particulars for stamp. 


When in New York City 
Call. 


Please 
H. S. KELLOGG, 
61 East NINTH StT., N. Y. 


Talk No 2 Pte oe 


It is hardly necessary to urge | 
upon the teacher the necessity | 
for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes | 
out into the world he may be an 
‘intelligent actor in its affairs. | 
|The pupils now in the schools 
lare to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that they) 
|are acquainted with all matters | 
of current interest. Our TIMEs 
is designed especially to aid the| 
‘teacher to do this. It will train) 
ithe child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
'portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a) 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
Iscribers 25 cts. each. Sample| 
free. E. en & Co., | 


hn 
(61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine DissecreD Map oF THE 
Unsrrep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to 10 
subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions, 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each, 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 





you should write to the 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. 











FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE— 

The “ Shortest Road to Cesar” does not offer it- 
self as an easy road. Those who love ease will 
reach neither Czsar nor excellence. The student is 
here shown how he may reach Cesar “‘ itinere mag- 
no,” 

The volume consists of two parts: the first, a be- 
ginner’s Latin book; the last, the text and vocabu- 
lary of the second book of Czsar’s Gallic war. 

The plan includes the following special points : 

(1) The size of the book is reduced by referring to 
the grammar for rules and forms instead of repro- 
ducing them. 

(2) A small number of words is used, only about 
three hundred. 

(3) The words are, with few exceptions,those found 
in the first six chapters of the second book of Czsar, 

(4) The phrases and sentences are largely from the 
same chapters, 

(5) Only the leading rules of syntax are required 
or illustrated. 

(6) In the vocabularies, generally, but one mean- 
ing is given to each Latin word. 

The advantages discovered after an experiment of a 
year, are,— 

() In general, a saving of time without loss of 
thoroughness of preparation for reading. 

(2) The student is not confused by finding in the | 
grammar a paradigm or a form of a rule different 
from what he learned 1n his beginner's book. 

(3) He learns no word which he does not find use 
tor in his first attempts at reading. 

(4) By frequent use of the same set of words and 
idioms he forms the habit of giving instantly the 
English equivalent of a Latin word or phrase. 

(5) The last part is added to supply all the studen, 
needs for the study of the language for one year, 

(6) The memory is not overtaxed in the effort to | 
retain many meanings for each word, and the judg- | 
ment is trained in modifying the given meaning to | 
adapt it to new connections. 











Correspondence with a view to introduction 
cordially invited. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





i*# YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standar¢ 
Books, Novels, etc., send 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and I mporter, | 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorh 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


| mends good schools to parents. 


| would 
| mot only increases per 
| one against designing and unprincipled 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
| Professors, Principals, Assi ~~) Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
“Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Unien Square, New Verk. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 





3 East 14TH Srreet. N, Y, 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


ANTE South and West at $300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 

Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 

— a Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
enn, 





(silver or stamps) pays for 
> Bay po $50.00 prize 


a true love story of 


college days, and earl isavoeation matter. The 
regular price of the book is 25 cents. Our busi- 
ness is to secure positions for teachers in schools 
and colleges, We have a few vacancies in offices 
also. Address 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Louisville, Ky. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
® 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 


Chancellor. 
+ 





Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 
f higher rank, 


Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, yes $250. a year to 


older. 
New Residence Hall for Women. 
* 
For catalogue address the Dean 
.EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - 


N. Y. CITY 





PROF, A. LOISETTE'S 


Assimilative Memory System 


The last, most complete and —_— editien. 

MIND-WANDERING CURE 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 

Handseomely bound, with portrait and autograph 
Price $2.0 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional 
and Basiness Men all over the werild, EE. Ad 
dress, A. LOISETTE, "st Fifth Avenue, New York, or 300 
Regent Street, London. Net seld elsewhere 





. M, OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. &A.K. Johnson's Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 


| AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New VYerk. 


OCCULT FORCES. 


A wonderful book containing valuable matter of 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to bet- 
ter their condition in life; a marvel of con lensed 
| thought and brillant ideas pomting a new way to 
success in all undertakings through the mastery of 
subtle forces. 

Develop your latent po 





wers and accomplish what 
otherwise be impossible. This knowledge 
onal intluence but fortifies 
persons. 
Price of book 30 cents or sent free for addresses of 
friends likely to be interested in it and 12 cents in 
stamps. Circularsfree. Prof, Anpsexsow, T. I , 126, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE. BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER'BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 





LIMITED 




































O' JOSEPH GILLOTTS "\ 
PS VERTIGRAPH PEN. / 


<a t=e) «For Vertical Writing << 


VERTICULAR anD  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 











Normal Art Classes for the Spring of 1897 will be formed at the New York Rooms of The Prang 
Normal Art Classes, 47 East 10th Street, under the auspices of the directors, 


Instruction will be given, adapted to the needs of Supervisors and Special Teachers of Drawing and 


ing to the teaching of those subjects, by Miss ELISA A. SARGENT, a graduate of Pratt Institute. 
A special feature will be the Instruction in Color for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, 

upon the new Kindergarten color chart and manual by the well-known artist, Mr. ROSS TU 

and provicing for the study of color harmony and its application in weaving, color arrangements, etc. 


SATURDAY NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
Classes in the following subjects will be formed Saturday, January 16th, to continue fifteen weeks: 


Primary Metuoos, Color Study for Seaseeetnase. Drawing in other subjects. 
Grammar Metuops. Brush Work for Primary and Grammar. New York State Requirements. 


based 


For further particulars, address 





Che Prang Normal Art Classes. the Posie ScHoors. | 


Private instruction in Clay Modeling, Pencil and Charcoal Drawing, Water Color, and Methods. 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 47 East roth St., New York City. 


Headache 


|Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
| a 

| 

| This preparation by its action 
|in promoting digestion, and as 
'a nerve food, tends to prevent 
jand alleviate the headache aris- 


ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 
| 





Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 


| says: 





“* Have found it of great benefit in nervous 

headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia ; 
| and think it is giving great 
| when it is thoroughly tried.” 


satisfaction 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





| For sale by all Druggists. 


| 





of Grade Teachers in the subjects of Form, Drawing and Color, and in all the newlines of thought pertain- | 


| 


RNER, o: Boston, | 


| 


| 








a. 


Use any test you like 
and you will find the 








GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 








Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons 
Well printed from type set plates on good paper. 
to $1.50, postpaid. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 





fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. 
ctreulars for the Me Kay publications. 


DAVID McKAY, 


UNTAIN PEN Te TEACHERS For 


Price, postpaid §¥ cents each. 
Ask your bookseller. 


Publisher, 











$1 


Always Ready. 
Never Blots. Ne Better orking Pen Made. A Regular 67.50 Pen. 
Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, tcr 61.00 if you want it, 


gents LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y 





Solid Gold Pen Hard Rubber Engraved Holder Simple Construction 





Your money back 






HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
Send for catalogue and 


23 Scuth 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nid Caligraph 
Typewriter 
Superior 
to 
her 
















TEACHERS LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described 
securing valuable books only Our new 





Sper 
| ers are made on nearly all, it 









patient laber \ shed 


&. & KELLOOO & CO., 6! 


mportant books are a on receipt of price 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 














al prices to teac h- 
contains 100 


AMERICAN WRITING 


MACHINE 


New Vors, U.S A 


L" 


ei) Breadweyr, 








catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 100 
for teachers ia now ready and will be sent | volumes It is the most valuable guide of 
© any address for cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed All the books listed 
less than coat. ft is the result of months of | are kept in stock m, and will be furn 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘* Editors of ScHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KELLocc & Co, 


ial and business items on the same sheet. 


Do not put editor- 


‘The Living Teacher. 


By NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


Our text- books say that the names and attributes of 
the Deity should begin with a capital letter. Our 
treatises on education print Nature with a capital letter 
and humanity with a small h, as if rocks, leaves, bugs, 
forests, mountains, rivers, and the like were endowed 
with divine qualities and possessed of educative power 
far superior to that of a living teacher. If nature were 
in and of itself such an excellent teacher, the savage 
who is in daily contact with nature, would be better ed- 
ucated than the civilized man. Contact with nature, 
access to laboratories and libraries amounts to very little 
without the stimulus and guidance of the living teacher. 
From an educational point of view the savage in the 
forest or upon the prairie is no better off than the girl 
who sweeps the laboratory or the servant who wheels 
the books from the library to the professor’s study. 
The time has come to emphasize the functions of the 
living teacher, to magnify the Socrates behind the desk 
rather than the methods or the materials by which he 
stimulates the pupil to earnest thought. The influence 
which Socrates exerted upon the young men of Athens, 
does not issue from a teacher who has reached the dead 
line. 

From a dead tree you cannot propagate the species 
by any process of budding or grafting. You may en- 
graft upon a school in charge of a teacher who has 
reached the dead line, the skilful methods of 
school nanagement and class recitation; it only in- 


most 


tensifies the lifeless routine, the mechanical iteration 


and repetition, which Bishop Spalding declares to be 
the most radical fault of our systems of education Is 


he not right? It takes life to beget lift It requires a 


growing mind to beget growth in other minds, Educa- 


tion results primarily from the play of mind upon mind, 


from the intercourse of sou! with soul, from the action 


of personality upon personality, from the stimulating 


influence which the living teacher exerts upon his pupils, 


causing the intellect to think, the heart to expand, and 


the will te act in accordance with the laws of normal 
growth and development 
it tt, therefore, of prime importance to beep the 


teachers alive and growing while their years of service 
continue. The skilful superintendent treats his corps 
of teachers somewhat as the Delaware farmer treats his 
peach orchard. By every possible means the latter en- 
riches the soil and strives to make the life of every tree 
sO vigorous that it can withstand the attacks of the de- 
structive disease known as “the yellows.” The care- 
ful study of pedagogy and science and literature en- 
the 
An abiding interest in the growth and de. 
velopment of the individual pupil keeps him inter- 
ested in his work while his years of service con- 


riches the soil in which teacher’s mental life is 


rooted. 


tinue. As soon as a psach tree shows unmistakable 
signs of disease, it is removed, root and branch, lest the 
contagion destroy the whole orchard. When a teacher 
has reached the dead line, his removal is not only in the 
interest of the children but also for the good of the 
other teachers. The last time I visited the old farm, 
one of the trees under whose branches I had played in 
my boyhood, had lost its leaves and all other signs of 
life ; but when the strong autumn wind blew, the noise 
of the branches reminded me of the pedagogue who is 
perpetually finding fault with the teachers in the lower 
grades, with the text-books recently adopted, with the 
changes in the curriculum of study, with the pupils 
which have been promoted to his room, and with the 
committee charged with the difficult duty of selecting 
the teachers. The teacher who is in the habit of find- 
ing fault with everybody and everything connected with 
the school system, has undoubtedly reached the dead 
line. His complaints are apt to make the other teachers 
dissatisfied and discontented ; 
no longer happy in the r work, the disease attacks the 
pupils and reaches their homes; 
longer gets an adequate return for the money expended 
upon the schools, 


and when teachers are 


and the public no 


When a person is sick or in danger of a breakdown, 
the physician sends him where he may inhale the invig- 
orating atmosphere of the mountain or where ocean 
breez-s quicken the pulse of life, or where orange blos- 


soms fill the air with fragrance. There are seats of 
learning whose stimulating atmosphere is for the soul 
what the tonic effects of the mountain air, the sea 
breeze, and the gulf coast are for the body When Dr 


Harper, of Chicago university, adopted the plan of 
giving his professors a vacation once in seven years for 


purposes of travel and study, he recognized the import 


ance of keeping the teacher alive and growing so long 
as he is not ready to quit the school.room From the 
elementary school to the college and the university the 


most important educational factor is the living, growing 


teacher 
Marrishurg, fa 





























Sloyd. 


By, GUSTAF LARSSON.* 


As I am an advocate of manual training, you doubt- 
less think of me as an enthusiastic specialist, who sees 
in manual training a remedy 
for all the failings of the 
schools, and that I have some 
particular methods and fixed 


with which to effect reform. 
Allow me to say from the out- 
set, that my mission is not 
that of a specialist or that I 
have, or ever shall have, a 
fixed system for manual train- 
ing schools, whereas in other 
departments of education, 
methods must be adapted to 
circumstances, 

My work is simply an effort to provide means of 
furthering the highest interests of general education. 
It is the same work to which each one of you is de- 
voted. 


Manual training should not be introduced into schools 
because certain teachers take a fancy to it, or because 
persons having technical skill like to work init. Our 
school courses are already overcrowded, the expense 
of carrying on the schools is already great. We should 
not be justified in introducing any subject unless it is 
an absolute necessity, unless a careful study of the 
growing child convinces us that his welfare demands it. 

The chief value of the form of manual training which 
I present to you, is not that it will help our children to 
earn their living, to be better fitted for a trade, or to 
find out their professional bent,—these are good aims, 
and ends which will, and ought to be considered, but 
the real purpose of general education is not to fit for 
trades, it is not the business of the public schools. 
What is the aim of education ? is the question that teach- 
ers and promoters of specialties should constantly ask 
themselves? Is it not to make life happy and healthy, 
to form gocd mental habits, to give power in active do- 
ing? That is my idea of its mission and I only share 
the feeling expressed by our best educators. A recent 
writer in the LZducational Review says, *‘ Without our 
knowing it, the social ideal of a full, free, happy, human 
life for every boy and girl, born or brought into our 
midst, has gained possession of our minds and hearts,” 
and again Dr. C. Hanford Henderson in tie Popular 
Science Monthly, “ What we want is radiant boys, breath- 
ing the full breath of life and health, thinking clearly, 
feeling deeply, rich in the full riches of the human 
spirit, the riches that come from the expanding and un- 
folding of the human faculties.” This 1s the spirit of 
tue times, rather, itis the spirit of teaching. It is the 
Same spirit that possessed Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
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Froebel, the spirit that has possessed all true teachers. 
Let it possess us and guideus! Let it control whatever 
means we employ, whatever we carry into the school! 


Che end will control the means used to secure it. 

The end as we see it, demands a sound body, con- 
trolled by an intelligent mind, animated by a free, joy- 
sus spirit. We must consider then how to prom te and 
make use of physical power, ‘“ We must recognize the 
fact that spontaneous interest is the steam which crives 
the engines of education’ and we must make the spon- 
taneous interests of childhood the basis of sustained 
effort. If such considerations could be foremost in the 
mind of every manual training teacher, if the natural 


interests and development of childhood should govern 
what he plans for children to do, there would bea rev- 
olution in most of our manual training schools. I should 
not expect all manual training teachers to use exactly 
the same methods or the same courses of work, but as 
the principles of education are universal, wherever they 
are practiced there will be a certain similarity of 
methods. : 





*An address delivered before the (Connecticut State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at New Haven, Oct, 16, 1896. 
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For instance, could a teacher who was alive to the 
spontaneous interests of boyhood, put a boy to work on 
abstract exercises, for which he can see no use? Ifthe 
manual training teacher appreciates the importance of 
correct physical growth, will he allow such work, or the 
use of such tools, as retard or interfere with that 
growth, however fascinating the work may be? Let me 
take, for example, the much advocated, and much used 
{ret saw and the knife work in thin wood. Both of 
these are commonly used ina sitting position, with con- 
stant repetition of the same movements, tending to in- 
jurious bodily effects, The argument that children are 
much interested in it is hardly sufficient, for it is not 
safe to argue that what fascinates a child is always de- 
sirable for him to use, When I was a boy we used to 
find it very fascinating to stand on our heeds and see 
which could eat the most candy in that position, the 
benefits of which exercise might reasonably be ques- 
tioned. Amusement is often confounded wich interest. 
Only ibe other day | met a manual training teacher, 
who told me that he had taken a course in elementary 
manual training during the summer. He considered it 
excellent, on account of the “ interesting (?) character” 
of the many things he had made, and the problems he 
had worked out, but he said that his muscles ached 
from the continuous one-sided, cramped movements re- 
quired for the work. It is needless for me to say that 
such manual training should be condemned. 

When a child is put to sawing, and made to continue 
it until he has “ mastered sawing,” then planing, “until 
he knows how to plane,” etc., surely the many faculties 
of the worker, either mental or physical, have not been 
taken into account. We should ask ourselves, what is 
that boy thinking about, while he is sawing, planing, etc.? 
Has his life been touched at as many points as possible 
through the work he has in hand. The amount of 
work accomplished, the ability to saw and plane exact- 
ly, or to make a few joints correctly is not what we are 
after. The mind and heart of the boy must not be for- 
gotten, while his hands are supplied with work. 

Psychologists tell us that skill does not exist in the 
hand but in the brain. Let the work then appeal to the 
intelligence of the worker, let it require his full thought 
and attention but, above all, let it, as far as possible, 
appeal to his heart. It is not safe to leave the emotions 
out of account. Let what he makes be something if 
possible that is connected with the best interests of his 
daily life, so that while his hands are at work, his 
thoughts are likely to be clean and joyous and good. 
How great is the need of this wholesome use of their 
superfluous energy among the boys who fill the streets 
of our American cities and towns ! 

I have in mind a boy making a towel roller, for in- 
stance, for his home ; while he is engaged in the me- 
chanical process of planing out a correct cylinder, his 
mind is likely to travel to his home, and he is stimu- 
lated to better work by the thought of his mother’s 
pleasure in receiving this useful object from him, 
Home and mother! safe channels these for a boy’s 
thought Manual training must not leave these things 
out of account. If you think that manual skill as such 
will necessarily make our children better, consider the 
great skill and intelligence used by those who pick 


locks, and construct infernal machines. How is it with 
the inmates of prisons and reformatories? You can 
not deny that they often have great skill, but how have 
they obtained it? Probably by a contiruous practice 


o obtain accuracy with tools, with no other motive 
than the attainment of skill. This is to me a very im- 
portant point, believing as [I do that habits and ideas 
which are formed during great muscular effort, are the 
most impressive and lasting. A worthy motive then 
for the worker should be the guide for every act and 
every accomplishment. Such motive is supplied in the 
production of useful objects for the worker himself, his 
home, or his friends. Such objects as will furnish the 
worker with the most pleasant and healthy mental as- 
sociations are therefore always to be sought for in man- 
ual training. By this you will see that it would not be 
possible or rational to have a fixed set of models for 
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every school; the worker and his surroundings must 


always be kept in mind. As manual training comprises 


anything done by hand it is well for us to consider what 
material is best fitted for school purposes. We should 
choose such as will give the greatest variety of health- 
ful, vigorous physical movements, and among all occu- 
pations tried, working in wood with a great variety of 
carpenter’s tools, has been found best for the purpose, 
Wood is clean, and the workroom should be clean also 
and orderly, like a school and not like a shop. 


The kind of woodwork in which I believe is what is 
called sloyd. Sloyd is not a set of models. It is not a 
prescribed course of exercises. Itis not the use of cer- 
tain tools. Sloyd is tool work, so arranged and em- 
ployed as to stimulate and promote vigorous intelligent 
self-activity for a purpose which the boy recognizes as 
good. ‘ The spontaneous exercise of the creative fac- 
ulties for a useful and good end is a moral tonic. The 
mere acquisition of skill is not necessarily so.” Thus 
it will be seen, that when a manual training teacher says 
that he has partly sloyd and partly some other systems, 
it is the same as to say, “ Partly I provide for what is 
best for the child, and partly I do something else.” 
Such work as this cannot be based on sound educational 
principles. Those also who use models arbitrarily, 
without appreciation of their significance, and call their 
work sloyd, help to increase the misunderstanding. It 
is no wonder that earnest investigators of systems of 
manual training are confused by the cries of “ Lo here! 
and Lothere!” Let me advise such investigators to 
put a few searching questions before they pass judg- 
ment on any course of work : 

These questions will show what the Sloyd standard 
is, and will help to determine when a given course of 
work may properly bear that name. 

1, Are the models useful, serviceab!e objects which 
arouse lively interest in the pupils? 

2. Are the exercises and tools arranged with refer- 
ence to the worker’s growth of power? Do they cal 
for a gradual increase of effort step by step ? 
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3. Does the first exercise with each tool give a cor- 
rect, effective impression of its typical use ? 

4. Do the objects afford due variety of form, and are 
the proportions good ? 

5. Arecurved outlines to which ordinary testing tools 
cannot be applied, conspicuous throughout the course? 

6. Do the finished models represent in every respect 
the pupil’s own work ? 

I hope that you will not infer from anything I have 
said that I do not value manual skill in teacher and in 
pupil. I have only tried to show that skill is incidental 
and not the primary consideration, that it is subservient 
to the highest interest of education, 7# ¢., noble man- 
hood and womanhood. As a matter of fact, the inci- 
dental result of manual training based upon the princi- 
ples which I have tried to set before you will be a higher 
degree of skill than is attainable by technical or artisan 
methods, Striking examples of this may now be found 
in reformatories where sloyd is now being used side by 
side with the trade scheol. 

Of course the manual training teacher should have a 
considerable degree of manual skill and a thorough in- 
sight into the technical part of the subject, but a 
mechanic or draughtsman cannot safely be employed as 
a teacher on account of technical skill alone, and it 
must b2 remembered that long experience in using car- 
penter’s tools and draughtsman’s instruments does not 
necessarily fit one for this work. 

Psychological insight and the true teacher’s tact are 
of first importance, and if we can add to that a high de- 
gree of technical skill, we shall have an ideal manual 
training teacher. Such a combination, however, is rare, 
and of the two I should prefer the teacher to the me- 
chanic for manual training every time. It is safer to 
have a person who is } teacher and } mechanic, than to 
have the case reversed. 

It is my experience that about one year of special 
training in manual work will fit one who is a good 
teacher to conduct the work in grammar schools. For 
high school work, additional work and time would be ne- 
cessary. 





From a picture by M, Echhardt. 





An Agent’s Report. 
By ELLEN E, KENYON WARNER. 


“ The teachers in my city are ina very discouraged 
frame of mind,” says the local representative of a set 
of educational papers. ‘ The schools seem to be flour- 
ishing, but there is less and less interest in our jour- 
nals.” 

Less and less interest, while in all other districts, the 
interest is increasing! It must be the agent’s fault. 
He is allowing the agents of other journals to outdo 
him. 

But no. Investigation shows that the agents of other 
school periodicals are making the same report from that 
city—** Less and less interest.”’ And yet the schools 
“seem to be flourishing ” their principals believing that 
they are the finest in the country. “Theteachers * 
* * are in a very discouraged frame of mind.” This 
condition goes hand in hand with the great satisfaction 
of principals and superintendents and with the fact 
that there is “less and less” interest in educational 
papers. Here is a state of things worth inquiring 
into, 

During Mac Alister’s regime in Philadelphia, interest 
in educational papers increased among the teachers in 
very noticeable measure. 

In New York, recently, interest has risen high. 

In Brooklyn, something like a decade since interest 
received a strong stimulus and remained high for sev- 
several years. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, interest has risen markedly 
under Superintendent Phillips. 

Binghamton, New York, shows a similar phenomena 
under Supt. Halsey. 

Brookline, Mass., reached a high mark some years 
ago, and has since maintained it. 

The same is true of Minneapolis, Houston, and Aus- 
tin (Tex.), Orange (N. J.), Warrensburg (Mo.) and 
other towns too numerous to mention. 

We find on a study of these data that the evidence 
seems to suggest several principles significant in the 
beneficence of school administration. 

1, A change in the course of study stimulates inter- 
est in educational journals. 

2. A change in school administration tends to stimu- 
late such interest. 

3. The increased interest advances or declines ac- 
cording to the educational ideal back of the new course 
of study in the one case and according to the educa- 
tional ideal held by the new superintendent in the 
other. 

4. Reform movements initiated and sustained by the 
teachers themselves or by the citizens sometimes arise, 
inducing increased interest in school papers where the 
school administration has no ideal or fails to impress 
it. 

5. The two ideals that distinguish themselves in this 
examination, the one encouraging, the other discourag- 
ing, interest in educational journals (all such literature 
is included in this rough comparison—not merely cer- 
tain papers having certain ideals) may be defined as 
follows: (a) The ideal that rests upon organization ; 

6) the ideal that rests upon evolution. 

In the one case the plant is told how to grow; in the 
other it is fed and watered and fanned by favoring 
bs -zes. In the one case, there exists absence of belief 
in the power of the teachers to be inspired or to de- 
velop professional intelligence and practical enthusiasm 
under inspiration ; in the other there exists a faith in 
the higher human nature, even as latent in the “rut” 
teacher, and in’truth. In the one case, the school sys- 
tem is regarded as a thing of soul, having spontaneous 
life in all its members ; in the other, it is regarded as a 
mechanism to be governed by the manipulation of an 
electric key-board. 

“TI believe in centralized power,” said the superin- 
tendent of the city in which the teachers are now re- 
ported as deeply discouraged and losing interest in edu- 
cational papers. Centralized power, as exercised in 
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that city, has introduced, one after another, the most 
approved systems of teaching the various main divi- 
sions of the course of study. It has provided a general 
program for every school and a special daily program 
for every class-room, It tells the teachers at every 
turn what to do and how and when to do it. There is 
no function left for the educational paper. The teach- 
ers can dispense with it and save their money. And 
yet they are deeply discourged, 


Letters. 


Cruel Treatment of Deficient Pupils 


RESULTs OF NEGLECT OF CHILD STUDY. 








By JoHN DatZzIeEL, 

Many instances of apparent stubbornness on the part 
of children have come under my notice, which upon a 
thorough investigation have been found to arise from 
some defect in the organs of sight or hearing, such as 
astigmatism or a deformity in the ear, 

The head of a child may appear normal to many per- 
sons, indicating, in some cases, more than ordinary in- 
telligence, while there exists such a condition that it 1s 
impossible for the child to understand some proposi- 
tions, even when expressed in simple terms. 

The appearance of the eyeball is not an indication of 
the power of seeing, in any individual, a fact attested to 
by oculists, and understood by many educators, but 
that there is still a great deal of ignorance of the laws 
governing mind development, which should be known 
to every person entrusted with child cultivation, is man- 
ifest from the treatment of children by both parents 
and teachers. 

One of the most painful instances of the belief in the 
innate badness of some children came under my notice 
a few years ago in the city of Philadelphia. The moth- 
er's statement in this case was “that ever since he was 
a baby he had given her a great deal of trouble from a 
habit of knocking things over.” As his eyes were per- 
fect, and he could see the objects and play with them, 
his parents did not suspect there was any defect in his 
sight, and consequently he was punished for what ap- 
peared to be wilful mischief, and that which seemed 
still worse, trying to lie himself out of the punishment 
by saying he did not see the things there. This deter- 
mined persistence in lying was the cause of all his afflic- 
tions ; it was, however, accomanied by an aggravating 
habit of making grimaces at the person questioning 
him, a sure sign of natural depravity. As is frequently 
the case with children when they know they are being 
punished wrongfylly, this boy resented the ill treatment 
by stoic endurance while under the rod, thereby gaining 
the additional stigma of being vicious and incorrigible. 

With such a character, gained at home, he was taken 
to an asylum for feeble-minded infants for the purpose 
of being disciplined 

At first, in the new surroundings he brightened up, 
but it was not long before the teacher had full evidence 
of his obstinacy. The importance of beginning right 
was fully understood, and the teacher taking an object 
in her hand and holding it before the boy's face, asked 
him, while he was to all appearances looking directly at 
it, What is the name of the object in my hand?” The 
child twisted his face up and with a grimace asked, 


—— 
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“What object?” Here was confirmation of the bad 
character he brought with him. His head was held to 
face the object and a correct answer demanded ; then 
followed the usual answer, “I cannot see anything ;’ 
for such obstinacy and prevarication there was but one 
remedy. 

The child was desirous of pleasing his teacher and 
watched her closely so that he could occasionally name 
the object held up; this, however, only made his conduct 
at other times less tolerable. As a crucial test the 
teacher would holda pin before the boy's face, and upon 
his statement that he could not see anything the point 
would be brought in contact with his nose, producing a 
cry and the statement that “it is a pin;” severe pun- 
ishment followed this experiment. 

Fortunately for the child he became sick. Anoculist 
after examining him stated that there was a defect in 
his sight, but the exact nature of it was not easily de- 
termined. 
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FRONT OF CHILD'S BRAIN SHOWING DISCONNECTED OPTIC NERVE. 
Drawn by John Dalziel, Plainfield, N. J., 1896. 


After this the child was treated less severely, but all 
his endeavors to prove himself truthful were futile, and 
the poor little fellow pined away slowly and died, with- 
out any adequate cause in the shape of physical disease. 

At the request of the oculist, the boy’s brain was given 
to him for examination, he found that the nerves of 
sight were disconnected ; which would render it impos- 
sible for the child to see any object in front of his face, 
but that he could see all objects on either side of him ; 
and only by twisting his head and shutting an eye would 
he be able to see things in front of him. 

The remorse felt by his former teachers can be readily 
understood, but what a picture it is! Who can appreci- 
ate the acute mental suffering of the infant when pun- 
ished by its mother for untruths it did not tell, think of 
the effect upon the mind of a child deprived of food, 
kept in confinement, and flogged for failing to comply 
with requirements it had no means of comprehending. 

We are apt to think that children do not know what 
mental agony is, but we can, if we will, call to mind the 
times when we could not weep, and yet we suffered a 
torturing pain in our throat, and a distress of mind, 
which would be unendurable now if we were subjected 
to the same insults which produced the condition in 
earlier years. 
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While on this subject I will mention a case which has 
been of great value to me in the study of psychology. 
At nine years of age I was placed at a boarding school : 
it was the good old times then, Solomon’s advice was 
diligently heeded. One of the scholars, a boy of the 
dull order, and as is not unfrequently the case, strong 
and stout, offering a gocd broad back as a temptation 
to the irate teacher, and having the misfortune of being 
named Birchenough, was subjected to harsh treatment 
by the assistant teacher. Birchy, as we called him, was 
kind hearted and he often told me his plans for pleasing 
the teacher and escaping, if possible, bis daily thrash- 
ing. I knew the boy was good in his intentions, and he 
spoke only the truth, when he said, “ When I do my best 
to oblige him and be perfect in my recitations he gets 
most angry with me.” This was actually the case I 
have seen the teacher flog him unmercifully without any 
cause that the boys could observe ; and every blow 
stung my brain as if it had been struck. Poor Birchy 
lost heart and tried to commit suicide by hanging him- 
self; he was found in time to save his life and, as pun- 
ishment, he was kept in solitary confinement for several 
days and fed upon bread and water. The first day he 
returned to the school room the teacher became angrv 
at him for misspelling a word, and commenced to flog 
him. I jumped up and denounced him as a coward and 
said I would go and tell the principal. I did so, and 
the teacher, Charlie Walker, was discharged, to the 
great relicf of sixty boys, The principal was a good man 


and did not know how the teacher terrorized the boys 
in his absence. 


Flogging the body is no longer tolerated, but is it any 
better to use a bright pupil, with no higher qualification 
than a fine memory, as a goad to urge on other pupils 
to efforts, for which their mental make up, at the time, 
utterly unfits them? The teacher sees nothing of the 
mental strain, or heartache trom the disappointment 
caused by tailure to reach the desired standard, and 
unfortunately, few parents comprehend the condition 
of affairs either. The pupils most injured are those 
whose minds and spirits are of the finest quality and 
who hide their suffering. When they fail in health and 
the doctor is consuited they l'sten to his advice and 
take his prescriptions, or do as I did, pour the medicine 
out of the window at the times ordered to “shake the 
bottle before taking,” and go on with their studies until 
they collapse. 

The old-fashioned flogging, done in moderation, was 
a squaring of accounts which did less injury toasmaller 
number. If we are to obtain the best results from our 
arduous endeavors to improve the scholar, and the 
status of the teacher, it must be done by taking higher 
ground with the pupil. Itis far better tu fail in an oc- 
casional case of low moral conception on the part of a 
pupil, whom we can treat separately if needs be, than 
to assume the attitude towards a class, that says they 
are not to be trusted unless they are watched. The 
power to suffer begins at birth, the desire to please 
follows very quickly after, and if these two faculties are 
rightly understood and nurtured they give the founda- 
tion to build the noblest characters upon. 

Plainfield, N. /. 


to 
Testing Eyes, 


By WM. H. HUSE. 


A year ago I made my first test of the eyesight of my pupils 
The result would have been surprising if I had not previously 
read of similar tests. Quite a number with very defcctive sight 
were advised to consult an oculist and several did so, I have 
just finished my second test. This was of more value than the 
first, as it showed if any change had taken place in the vision of 
those tested last year. 
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This time I found that sixty-five per cent. had good eyesight. 
This includes all from fair to perfect. Thirty-five per cent. had 
poor vision. Fifty-five per cent. had substantially the same de- 
gree of vision as last year, nineteen had poorer sight, while twenty- 
six per cent. had better. These are the bare figures. The bene- 
fit resulting from such annual tests cannot be stated in that 
way. 

One boy, an orphan, was found last year with poor vision. He 
had been wearing glasses and doctoring his eyes by order of an 
oculist, but had stopped doing both some time before. He was 
urgently advised to attend to his eyes at once. He did so and 
can now see normally without spectacles. Another boy was 
found with exceedingly poor sight Neither he nor his parents 
were aware of it. The oculist who fitted him told him it would 
be necessary to wear glasses only through his school life. To-day 
with the glasses his vision is normal; without them it is much 
better than last year. These are doubtless exceptional cases, but 
all who were properly fiited with spectacles can do better work 
than formerly and are preventing more serious trouble. 


A few amusing incidents occurred. This year a traveling 
optician who had treated one of the pupils called on me and asked 
it 1 would kindly mention his name to those who needed glasses. 
I felt constrained to refuse. He then asked if I would give him 
the names of those who needed them. That I also refused and 
showed him the door. 


Only once have I interfered in the purchase of glasses. A boy 
went to a jeweler and obtained a pair that made his sight worse 
than it was before. By my advice he took them back and 
changed them. The second pair were but little better. One lens 
fitted ; the other did not. I then went with him and made the 
jeweler take back the glasses and refund the money. Upon my 
advice he then went to one more competent. In the future these 
tests are to be a part of my regular school work. 

Manchester, N. H. 


Pure Phonics. 


For the purpose of obtaining a clearer articulation and more 
exact pronunciation among our youth, and eventually among peo- 
ple generally, I believe nothing wili be more efficient than the ac- 
customing our children while in the kind-rgarten to exercises in 
pure phonics —that is, training them to recognize the elementary 
sounds which make up the English language, and causing them 
to place the organs of speech in the proper positions to produce 
those sounds exactly. Especially is such training needed with 
the young children of foreigners, who possess no inherited ten- 
dency to place their organs of speech in the right positions to 
produce many of the English sounds. 

Training for good English speech should be begun in the kin- 
dergarten. I have therefore taken the libertv of addressing the 
toliowing letter to Miss Jenny B. Merrill, lately appointed super- 
visor of the New York public kindergartens ; since it is to her we 
must loc k for the development of instructors to teach pure phon- 
ics to the little ones. ELIZA B. BURNz. 

New York City. 


‘« The writer feels impelled to add a word to the general expressions of grat- 
ification uttered upon your appointment as supervisor of pubiic kindergar- 
tens in New York city. She had the pleasure of listening last winter to 
your essay on kindergarten work, spoken before the Society for the [m- 
provement of the Public Schools. That address showed your long ident fi- 
cation with kindergarten work, and consequent fitness for the office of su- 
pervisor. Therefore she says, with so mawy others, ‘I am glad.’ 

‘** After hearing your address I took the liberty of writing to you uoon the 
subject of developing a knowledge of pure phonics in children of from tour 
to seven or more years of age, to a limited degree according to ther lin- 
gual acquirements ; this to be done previous to giving them any instruc- 
tion in letters. May I hope that the suggestions then made, with the fur- 
ther arguments presented in the printed papers accompanying that com- 
munication, have been already fully considered by you. and that your plan 
of supervision embraces thorough training of your teachers in pure phon- 
ics. This ts necessary in order that they shall be able, not only to discrim- 
inate all elementary sounds, but to produce them so clearly in speech that 
children will easily apprehend and imitate them. So far as I know (ex- 
cept in the Workiogman's school), systematic effort has not hitherto been 
made in the direction of leading children to associate the exact hearing of 
an elementary ound with tts distinct utterance be/ore teaching them letters, 
or of developing the organs of speech by having the chilaren place the lips, 
tongue, teeth, and lingual muscles in special positions so as to produce ex- 
actly the required sounds ; yet such training for a few minutes each day 
would result in greatly improved articulation. It would enable the chil- 
dren to more readily grasp the meaning ot little words ; and phonic analy- 
sis should be limited to such words—that is, to words the meaning of 
which our little ones tully understand. Phonic crill is moreover the most 
efficient means of correcting wrong pronunciation; as ‘git’ for get, 
‘shet’ for shut, ‘kin’ for cam, etc. This analysis continued in the pri- 
mary and bigher departments of schools would. by cultivating exact hear- 
ing, aid greatly im securing clear and correct pronunciation by pupils and 
teachers, and ultimately a more distinct and forceful delivery by lec- 
turers and public speakers generally. 


‘*For is it not true that slurred and indistinct pronunciation is too gener- 
ally heard both in speaking and reading, and this even among educated 
people? Is not the fault a grievous one, to correct which no pa‘ns should 
be spared? And is it not while speech is being learned that good habits of 
speech should be learned, and that an appr hension of what speech is and 
what are its component elements should be plainly impressed upon the in- 
Eu1za B, BuRNz, 


tellects of our youth ?” 
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Pedagogical Books. 


“¢ Child Observations.” 


First SERIES: Jmitation and Allied Activities. Made by the students and 
published under the auspices of the Graduate Association of the State 
Normal School, at Worcester, Mass. Edited by Miss Eilen M. Haskell. 
With an introduction by E. H. Russell.—Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.50. 








This is the title of a book of 267 pages, containing 
observations made by students of the Worcester, Mass., 
normal school and published under the auspices of the 
Graduates’ Association. It has an interesting introduc- 
tion by Prin. E. H. Russell, of the Worcester, Mass., 
normal school, who for several years has been accumu- 
lating a vast number of observations made by his stud- 
ents, and concerning this collection much curiosity has 
been aroused. 

The remarks of Prof. Russell amount to a plea for 

Child Study, as might have been expected. He expresses 
his thought by saying, “We need to know much more 
of what there is in children before we are ready to attack 
the questions how much there is and how it came there.’ 
This is stating in a nutshell the reason for child study ; 
and a general agreement with this argument is what 
gives force to the movement that is so apparent. 
» An examination of the many incidents that have been 
carefully noted shows that imitation is the cause of many 
of the acquirements and doings of children ; and when 
we see how older people follow fashions in clothing, 
in conduct, and in religion, even we may conclude that it 
is a force that never loses its power. The published 
observations on children aged from one to three years, 
number 191. Many of these would please parents to read, 
for example that of a boy two years and eight months old 
who took a slate under his arm and went from room to 
room crying, “Tunday Teledram” meaning Sunday Tele- 
gram ; or that of the boy who found the stockings off the 
doll’s feet and brought her to the fire to warm her, saying 
in a pitiful tone, “No stockings on;’’or that of the girl who 
walking the street bows and says to friends, “ How do?” 
just as her mother does; or that of the girl who had 
seen her aunt cut her corns and walk lame afterwards, 
walked limpingly and said, “Oh, my corn!” or that of a 
boy who had heard * Charge ”’ 
home and said it to the cat. 

There are eleven groups of observations, the last is of 
children between the ages of twelve and sixteen ; in this 
imitation is as rife as in the first ; but habits have been 
fixed in numerous ways; the field for imitation is so 
large, however, that this deeply implanted habit of the 
race is in operation in these who are considerably 
trained in thought and will be until they are laid away 
in their tombs, The stories here are not so interesting as 
those concerning the younger children in group ; the 
imitation is of things read in books sometimes. One is 
of some girls who fastened their sleds together and called 
them a railroad, the first acting as an engineer, the last 
asabrakeman. There isa great deal of “ make believe ” 
which is imitation, of course. This “ making believe ” 
has been utilized in the school-room by teachers to good 
advantage, for amusement purpeses. It is atthe bottom 
of acting in a theater; an actor makes believe he is a 
king, etc. 

There are no small number of people who doubt 
whether any practical good will come out of these labored 
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observations beyond the sympathy they beget in us for 
childhood. This is what Prof. Russell declares to be the 
main object of the volume, and it must be admitted that 
sympathy is the foundation of the pedagogic art. That 
there is a solid reason for implanting imitation in us 


will readily be admitted ; it is to bestow on this genera- 


tion the accumulation of preceding generations ; that it 
plays a most important part in school life we must all 
admit. To state these two facts as has just been done 
is hardly enough for the candidate for teaching or for 
one who has been years in the field. He should come 
at these truths by personal observation ; and we think 
among the work set before pupils in a normal school 
might be such a requirement as this: Give twenty-five 
examples of imitation in children of your own observ- 
ance with name and age of child. 

Whether those who make such observations will teach 
more productively is a question that is being much de- 
bated. Prof. Russell ought to be one of the best authori- 
ties, for the Worcester normal school has been noted for 
ten years for requiring its students to make observations. 
We do not understand him to answer the question 
affirmatively ; beyond the attainment of sympathy with 
the child he does not urge the making of observations. 
It is probable that those earnest advocates of child 
study areto be greatly disappointed who had cherished 
the idea that a short cut to educational results would be 
disclosed by the study of children’s ways. 

What is wanted greatly is a study of children who are 
in the kindergarten and primary school. It would be 
of incalculable benefit if some man rightly endowed 
would give his observations concerning the teaching of 
drawing, for example, extended over a period of several 
years ; he should not set out to prove or disprove some 
theory ; we have had enough of that. The aim should 
be to allow the spontaneous activity of the child to act 
in drawing ; to be willing to shift the procedure when it 
was apparent the activity was suspended ; how to test 
success wholly by results as one would measure up the 
goods woven by a workman during a day. 

Education has a fixed meaning as we know when we 
see the college machinery at work; it is also pretty 
plainly discerned in the high school, but not so clearly 
in the elementary schools and the kindergarten. The 
great need is of observations that disclose the real ways 
in which the child comes to understand language, num- 
ber, the qualities of things, etc. We are too apt to say, 
“He shall understand it this way.” Yet this is not to un- 
derrate the indefatigableness of Prof. Russell in the field 
he has chosen; the sincerity of his work has been apparent 
to the many who have been aware of what has been ‘going 
on in the Worcester normal school. He has felt the lack 
of real observation and has supplied it. He has felt in 
common with thousands of thinking men and women that 
the teacher has set out to teach a being of which he abso- 
lutely knew nothing except that it did not know a cer- 
tain fact, as that seven nines sum up sixty-three ; like 
the hatter that challenges the man with a shabby head- 
piece to buy. As has just been said, the person who pre- 
pares to teach should have made many observations on 
his own account similiar to those recorded in this volume; 
that this volume will aid to bring this about cannot be 
doubted, though it may not assist a single teacher to 
obtain the results that are looked for as a consequence 
of his intercourse with his pupils. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston.) 
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Prof. Paulsen on Dr. Seeley’s Book : 


‘“*German Common School System.” 


It is not without interest to us to know how our school system 
appears in the eyes of an intelligent foreigner. The author of this 
book, a professor in the State Normal school at Trenton, N.J, 
has, through repeated and long-continued residence in Germany, 
acquired athorough knowledge of our school system and its lit- 
erature. He gives in his book a picture of the Prussian com 
mon school, both internal and external, with the purpose of en- 
couraging the adoption of such practices and appropriating such 
lessons as are suitable to American conditions, 

There are three of these of supreme importance: 1. Trained 
teachers ; 2. Fixed positions of school officers and teachers; 3. 
Thoroughly carried out compulsory education. He demands for 
the American school system : 1. Longer periods of appointment 
for teachers and school officials and with this greater stability in 
school work ; 2. The absolute divorce of all school interests from 
politics. No great progress can be made until these reforms are 
carried out, and there is great danger of retrogression unless the 
present abuses are abated. With fixed positions teachers will 
prepare themselves better. He demands also the establishment 
of compulsory education for the entire year, and not simply for a 
part of the year, as is the general custom in the United States. 

The author’s opinion of the German common school teacher is 
most favorable. The common belief in America that the discip- 
line of the German school is hard is most energetically disputed, 
On the contrary he finds that the ruling spirit on the part of the 
teachers is a humane sympathy and a hearty interest in the men- 
tal and moral culture of the youth. The discipline is indeed 
strict and firm, but that dees not indicate lack of mu‘ual affec- 
tion between pupil and teacher; on the contrary he declares re- 
peatedly that in general the pupils love and honor their teachers. 
Respect for law, which is so apparent in Germany, he thinks is 
closely connected with the lessons inculcated in the school ; his 
countrymen might well learn from this also. 

With reference to methods of teaching, comparison is made be- 
tween the method of question and answer depending upon free 
use of text-book as practiced in America, and the German method. 
His criticism of the German method is that the teacher stands as 
a living encyclopedia before the pupil, giving the material with- 
out text-book, explaining and revjewing until there is but little left 
for the pupil to do for himself. With the advantages of this method 
which secures lively attention and clear understanding on the 
part of the pupil there are also serious disadvantages. The child 
learns too little to help himself, and depends too much on the 
teacher. As a result when he leaves school in most cases his in- 
tellectual culture ceases. He is too little accustomed to help 
himself out of books. 

This fact cannot be denied (with German children), even if it 
does not depend alone or essentially upon the method of teach- 
ing. I think that it will be one of the most important questions 
of the future for us, by the presentation of suitable means, to pro- 
vide that with our rising generation the good beginning shall not 
stop without further progress. Germany will some time have 
people’s libraries and people’s high schools similar to those of 
our Northern neighbors, 

I remark once more that the zuthor urges the introduction of 
religious instruction into the American schools, Religious in- 
struction is left to the church, in fact, to the Sunday-school, and 
even the use of the Bible is quite generally forbidden in the 
schools. Prof. Seeley is of the opinion that sacred history and 
literature is a necessary part of a common school education while 
confessional instruction must be left to the church and the fam- 
ily. In this also I agree with him fully, and it will be the aim 
towards which we also must strive in religious instruction, 

Universtly of Berlin, Dr. FREDERICK PAULSEN 


(In the Deutsche Litteraturseitung.) 





An index to the fifty-third volume of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, ending with the present number, will be sent 
out with next,week’s issue. 
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Ae Merry = Christmas. 

Child study may be of extreme value, but is it 
likely to be? There are certain forces in a child that, if 
set in operation, and rightly continued in operation, re- 
sult in a condition we termeducation Pestalozzi stud- 
ied his young son carefully before he began his practi- 
cal effort for the education of the orphans in which he 
won world wide fame; and it is plain he studied 
thoughtfully the nature of those orphans as anyone who 
reads his biography will see. His system was the re- 
sult of that study ; it is practically the system employed 
to-day. Froebel, tco, studied children; the kindergar- 
ten is the result. Let those who pursue child study 
aim at something; for instance, let a teacher of draw- 
ing study the mode by which children learn to draw; he 
will need to give several years to this. Then he can 


tell us things he has learned that will be of value to all 
teachers of drawing. 





The gravest danger of the present wide spread inter- 
est in “scientific ” child-study is that teachers are apt to 
regard the school asa laboratory for enriching their 
knowledge of children and of child nature, instead of 
attending to the enrichment of the minds of their pupils. 
It is all very well to say that the child cannot be well 
taught until his mental, moral, and physical make-up is 
well understood. But this trying to get better ac- 
quainted must not consume too much time. Firstly, it 
ought to be presupposed that a person who is appointed 
as teacher is already acquainted with the characteristics 
of child-nature in a general way and is capable cf read- 
ily diagnosing individualities of children, just as a 
licensed physician is supposed to be able to give adiag- 
nosis of tke physical constitution. Secondly, every 
teacher ought to have a plan of incidentally gathering 
the additional observations necessary to form a correct 
judgment of the peculiarities noticeable in some pupils. 
After school hours these incidentally collected data may 
be entered in a special book kept for purposes of grad- 
ually obtaining a record of the educational progress and 
peculiar needs of the various pupils. Child study must 
not be made an end in itself, so far as the teacher is 
concerned. It is only one means of learning how to 
best educate a child. How can I best promote the ed- 
ucational growth of the children? This is ¢he question. 
The scientists who wish to work out a new psychology 
of childhood—grand as their object is-—must not be per- 
mitted tu substitute their object for that for which the 
schools are founded and maintained—the education of 
American citizens, ; 





Speaking of mistaken views in child-study, it may be 
well to repeat a suggestion made in THE SCHOOL JourR- 
NAL three years ago. The most valuable record a 
teacher can collect is a diary in which he enters day by 
day what he has taught, the methods employed, diffi- 
culties that came up, cases of discipline, how the “dull” 
boy’s interest was aroused, bright answers. The most 
mportant points of this nature might be noted down at 
the end of every recitation, for the memory cannot al- 
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ways be relied upon ; the others are added after school. 
A few significant words will do. At the end of each 
week (or month) the most valuable notes are trans- 
ferred to a large book which might be labeled, “ My 
Experiences in Teaching.” By this means the teacher 
will constantlv have a vivid picture of his successes and 
failures and of the reasons responsible for them. He 
will have occasion in his daily preparation to consult 
his observations of individual pupils and the nature of 
children in general, to revive his experiences regarding 
the relative value of methods and the ways and means 
best suited to his particular class; how this or that 
“dry” study was enlivened ; how those who had ap- 
peared incorrigible were won ; how the little ones were 
kept busy and interested while the older pupils recited 
—these and many other helptul pointers he will find 
whenever he turns to the pages of “ Experiences.” A 
record of this kind will aid him also to avoid the repe- 
tition of mistakes, to prevent a good work that was once 
well begun from being forgotten and left unfinished ; it 
will stimulate to greater and more intelligent effort and 
strengthen his love of his calling. 

Among the new features planned for the fifty-fourth 
volume of THE ScHooLt JourNAL, which begins next 
week, is a department of digests of all the most impor- 
tant educational articles appearing in other journals 
and magazines. The periodical literature of pedagogy 
has increased so enormously that it is simply impossible 
for educators to find time to read all the valuable con- 
tributions intended especially for them, nor can they 
afford to subscribe for a large number of papers. There 
is need ofa “ pedagogical digest’ after the plan of the 
Literary Digest, Public Opinion, Review of Reviews, and 
other publications which aim to give condensed reports 
of articles of interest to general readers. This want 
THE SCHOOL JoURNAL will supply by devoting one num- 
ber each month to brief reviews of specially inter- 
esting educational articles appearing in the various 
periodical publications coming to our editorial notice. 





One paper says it has become a “fad” to collect the 
pedagogical creeds of educational thinkers. Why did 
it not say that the editor of THe ScHooL JouRNAL last 
May conceived the idea to ask men and women emi- 
nent in the profession of teaching and those outside of 
it who have made a phi!osophical study of the great 
needs of society, to write out a brief but comprehensive 
statement of those fundamer tal conceptions upon whose 
application they base their hopes for sound educational 
progress. This is the simple truth. The editor be- 
lieved that if the leaders could come to an understand- 
ing as to what each of them really aimed to achieve the 
promise for progress along rational lines of thought 
would become brighter. After consulting with Dr. 
Harris, Col. Parker, Frank Fitzpatrick, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, Supt. Gilbert, Dr. Shaw, and others about the value 
of the series from philosophic and practical standpoints, 
he decided to publish the series under the title “ My 
Pedagogic Creed” and secured twenty-five promises of 
contributions, many of them from men and women of 
international fame who were glad of the opportunity to 
put their educational aims plainly before the represent- 
ative body of professional educators who form the con- 
stituency of this journal. 


The report of discussions of the subject of chemis- 
try teaching by Prof. lra Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, 
and others, before the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland at 
the recent meeting in Philadelphia, will appear in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL for January 9. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


The Vote for President. 

The official returns of the election show that McKinley re- 
ceived 7,123,234 votes, Bryan 6 499,365, Palmer 125,037, Levering 
125,485, Matchett 16,0:6, and Bentley 9.665. McKinley's plural- 
ity is 623.869 and his majority over all 347,66. Bryan secures 
one of Kertucky’s thirteen electors. As matters now stand Mc- 
Kinley’s electoral vote is 276 and Bryan’s 171. 








Matters for Congress to Decide. 


The last session of the Fifty-fourth Congress was opened De- 
cember 7 and will close March 4. Among the principal meas- 
ures pending in the house are bills to restrict immigration, to 
bridge the Detroit river at Detroit, providing for the election of 
senators by the people, to prevent the desecration of the naval 
flag, to prevent the extermination of the fur-bearing seals of 
Alaska, and to reduce the cases in which the penalty of death may 
be inflicted. In the senate bills are pending appropriating $100,- 
000. coo for coast defense, reasserting the Monroe doctrine, pro- 
viding for a thorough revision of the navigation laws, to promote 
the establi-hment of a cab'e to Hawaii, to refund the Pacific Rail- 
road debt, and to construct the Nicaraguacanal. Several resolu- 
tions in regard to Cuba have been introduced. It is generally 
conceded that there is no hope of passing th: Dingley bill, which 
imposes a duty on raw wool equivalent to sixty per cent. of the 
duties of the McKinley act, and a similar duty on all manufac- 
tures of wool; also a duty of sixty per cent. on lumber ard its 
manufactures, and a hcrizontal advance of fifteen per cent. upon 
the Wilson law in all its sections except wool and lumber, as in- 
dicated above, and on sugar, 


Organized Labor Successes. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor met December 14 at Cincinnati and was eddressed by 
President Samuel Gompers. He referred to the progress that 
had been made by the organization. At present there is a bill 
before Congress making tte eight-hour law apply ‘o all govern- 
mental work; one for a non-partisan commission ; another that 
officers of labor organizations while in the performance of their 
duties shall not be subject to injunction proceed:ngs ; a fourth 
that prison-made gocds shall be so branded and not be permitted 
to be sent to any other state. When Utah was made a state the 
eight-hour law was applied to the mining, smelting, and several 
other industries. The law was violated and the supreme court 
of the state declared it constitutional. The case has now been 
carried to the U. S. supreme court. 


A New Method of Rapid Transit. 


A patent for a new method of rapid transit was recently secured 
in the United States by Eugene Laugen, of Cologne, Germany. 
This system consists of suspended cars, running on one rail, and 
may be built single or double track. In case of the former one 
side of the supporting frame is constructed on a curve, so as to 
bring the suspended car within the supporting base. The passen- 
gers facethe center of the car or the outside. Twoshort roads of 
this system are in operation, one in Ireland, and one in France. 
The Irish railway connects tuo towns ten miles apart and this 
distance with steam power is frequently covered in five minutes, 
or at aspeed of one hundred and twenty miles an hour. A speed 
ot one hundred and fifty miles an hour has been attained On 
the new electric road now building rear Brussels, it is claimed, 
the cars will be run at the rate of two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred miles anhour. Think of being whirled from New York 
to San Francisco in less than a ¢ay! 


Our New Coast Defender. 


The new coast defence monitor Purztan was lately placed in 
commission at the Brooklyn navy yard. The general plan is that 
of John Ericsson, the great inventor, but it has been changed to 
accord with improvements in naval architecture. The ship was 
begun in 1864 and the building of it has dragged along all these 
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years by reason of lack of appropriations and other causes. In 
spite of the fact that it was three times pronounced a failure it is 
one of the most powerful warships afloat. Her length is 290 feet, 
breadth, 60 feet, and draught, 18 feet. The displacement 1s 6,060 
tons and the norse power, 2,700, She hasa (win screw propeller. 
Her coal capacity is 410 tons. She has two steel barbette tur- 
rets. Her armor is 14 inches thi k on her water line, belt, and 
barbettes. Her protector deck, which is flat, is two inches in thick- 
ness, Her main battery consists of four 12-inch guns, in two tur- 
rets, and her secondary battery comprises six 4 inch rapid-fire 
guns, six 6-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns, and two 1-pound- 
er Hotchkiss guns. Her comparative speed will be twelve and a 
half knots. 


The Success of Antitoxin. 


A report of the results of antitoxin in 6,000 cases from the 
practice of 613 American and Canadian physicians has been made, 
and more than 600 of these physicians declare themselves in favor 
of the remedy, While antitoxin always cures diphtaeria in ani- 
mals, it is not so certain to cure human beings, because when a 
patient has diphtheria germs there may be also other bacilli in 
the system. These micro-organisms are stirred into dangerous 
activity by the presence of the diphtheria bacilli, and are a leading 
element of uncertainty in the antitoxin treatment. In cases of 
undoubted diphtheria the antitoxin was injected at the first visit, 
and of the 106 cases so treated there were no deaths; of those 
injected on the second day, 366 cases, § deaths ; of those treated 
on the third day, 600 cases, 18 deaths. In the country at large 
the mortality was only 4.8 per cent. in 4,120 cases injected dur- 
ing the first three days 


British Postal Savings and Life Insurance. 

Each of the 12,000 local post- offices cf Great Britain is also a 
life insurance office and an office for the sale of annuities, Sav 
ings of one shilling to £50 a year may be made, on which an in- 
terest of 2} per cent. is paid, When the account exceeds £200, 
no more deposits can be made, but the depositor can reduce his 
accovnt by buying consols through the post-office. Life insur- 
ance may be obtained in amounts from /5 to £100, payable at 
death or after a term of years. The best part of the ‘system is 
that the payments are certain ; the factor of broken banks is en- 
tirely done away with 

From the Source to the Mouth of the Niger. 

An expedition finished its journey from the upper waters of 
the Niger river to its mouth in the middle of last October, just 
105 years after Mungo Park visited the famous stream. For 
many years the most fantastic theories were entertained about 
the Niger. Sonie geographers said it flowed into Lake Tchad 
(ct ad) ; others that it lost itself in the des rt sands. A German 
geographer, Reichard (ri’ kird) solved the riddle by declaring 
that the numerous little streams that flow into the Gulf of Benin 
are mouths of the Niger. This was found to be true; we now 
know th-t the Niger delta is the largest in Africa. In recent 
years the French have floated down the Upper N’ger and planted 
their flag in the forbidd n city of Timbucku, and this is the point 
from which one of the parties has now descended the river to the 
sea, 


A Wonderful Counting Machine. 


The machines used for counting and tying up United States 
postal cards are capable of counting 500,000 cards in ten hours 
and putting them in bundles ot twenty-five each, The paper is 
pulled off a drum by two long “ fingers ’’ which come up from be- 
low, and another finger dips in a vat of mucilige and applies itself 
to the wrapping-paper in exactly the right spot. Otner parts of 
the machine twine the paper around the pack of cards, then a 
‘ thumb” presses over the spot where the mucilage is and the 
package is thrown upon a carrying-belt ready for delivery. 


The Smallest Republic in the World. 


The smallest of the republics in the world in population is 
Tavolara ‘tav-o-la’1a4), which is an island located about fifteen 
miles northeast of Sardinia. Tavolara is five miles long and 
about half a mile wide, and con‘ains a population of fifty-five 
men, women, and children. Every six years the grown people 
of the republic. men and women tog-ther, go to the polls and 
elect a president and congress of six members, The isiand for- 
merly be'onged to Sardinia but afterward became a separate 
kingdom. The republ.can government was f rmed in 1886 and 
was recognized by Italy in 1887, Tne inhabitants are fishermen. 








Honor to One “to Whom Honor 1s Due.” 

JeRsEY City.—The board of education showed its apprecia- 
tion of the services of Superintendent Henry M. Snyder, by 
holding exercises in his honor Thursday evening, Dec 17. 

The large assembly hall of Public school No. 15, was filled 
with teachers and citizens. Among the prominent people who 
occupied the platform were C. J. Baxter, state superintendent ; 
J. M. Green, principal state normal school; Supt. B. C. Gregory, 
of Trenton; Supt. C. B, Gilbert, of Newark; Supt. Henry M. 
Maxon, of Plainfield ; Supt. George C. Ryan, of New Brunswick ; 
Supt. Charles M. Davis, of Bayonne; Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn; Edward G, Ward, assistant superintendent Brooklyn 
schools ; and Addison B. Poland, assistant superintendent New 
York schools, 

The introductory address was delivered by Dr. Ulamor Allen, 
president of the board who briefly enumerated the improvements 
which had been made during Supt. Snyder’s administration. The 
entire course of study has been changed and a new curriculum 
was adopted in May, 1895. The reorganization of the training 
school is one of Mr. Snyder's greatest achievements ; the organ- 
ization of a pedagogical society among the teachers is another 
important event. 

Examinations as a test for promotions have been abolished, 
and pupils are now advanced on their term record. The Central 
Evening school is also due to a suggestion of the superintendent. 
During his term of office of three years schools Nos. 23, 24, and 
three new buildings had been completed, 9, 15, and 25, and two, 
Nos. Io and 13, had been enlarged. 

President Allen paid a tribute to Mr, Snyder's rare executive 
ability. 

Ex-Mayor Collins referred to the competent superintendents 
who had served the city, and said that while Mr. Snyder was in 
every way a worthy successor, he had been even more progressive 
in some respects, 

The principals and teachers were represented by Mr. G_orge 
H, Linsey, who has been principal of school No. 1, for nearly 
fifty years. Mr. Linsey said his memory took him back to the 
school house of 1847, with its wood stoves, fed by teachers and 
pupi's. He then briefly traced the progress of the schools down 
to the present time. The success of the schools is largely due, 
he said, to the efforts of the faithful, earnest men who have 
served as superintendents, Messrs. Dickiason, Barton, Edson, 
Poland, and Snyder. For the latter he bespoke the measure of 
success which he deserves. 

In a brief address Mayor Wanser referred to the marked prog- 
ress made in school facilities during his term of office, and praised 
the superintendent for his ability and activity. 

The Rev. Henry C. Cronin, who spoke for the clergymen said 
in part : 

“In Superintendent Snyder we have a man of character and 
ability along these lines; one whose work in our city has con- 
tributed greatly toward lifting our schools up to the high plane 
on which they stand to-day; a man who knows how to plan his 
work and work his plans; a man of progressive ideas, always 
seeking the best, and persistent in following the good. Our re- 
cent new school buildings, in their beauty and fitness and in the 
perfection of their equipments, are monuments to the value of his 
services, while the best teachers in our schools owe much of their 
¢fficiency to his training and example. 

“We rejoice that the board of education, by this gathering, 
does honor to one whom honor is cue, and the ministers of the 
city, joining in this effort, wish that Mr. Snyder may enjoy many 
years of increasing usefulness as superintendent of the public 
schools of Jersey City.” 

Addresses were also made by State Supt, Baxter, Dr. J. M. 
Green, Supts. Maxwell and Poland, and D.rector Beach. 

Supt. Snyder in his response, said that much credit for the 
advancement of the schools was due to the directors of the board, 
the principals and assistants. He had, at short intervals, con- 
ferred with the principals, and they thoroughly discussed the 
changes and the many valuable suggestions made by his staff of 
assistants. He had also found the directors ready for consulta- 
tions, and to them was due much credit for the gain made. 
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Institute Notes from Pennsylvania. 


Thanksgiving week seems to be a favorite time for institutes, 
with the Pennsylvania superinte ndents. 

The York Co. Institute was one of unusual interest. There 
are four hundred and ninety one teachers in this county—ninety- 
one being in the citv of York. Dr. N. C. Sch:effer, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, gave the opening address. The 
instructors were Dr. Eli F. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind , who gave 
talks upon “ Physical Culture and School Sanitation,” “‘ Hygiene 
and Practical Morals,’ “ Chief Difficulties in Teaching a School of 
Several Grades,” and ‘‘ Great Routes of Commerce’ Prof, Heber 
Holbrook, formerly of the normal school at Lebanon, Ohio,’but now 
of Clarion, Pa., gave interesting lectures on ‘‘ Nature of the Mind,” 
‘*What the Teacher is to do with the Mind,” “‘ Query Period,” 
and “ History.” 

Dr. S.C, Schmucher, of West Chester, Pa, lectured on 
** Needless Fears ” (concerning animals), ‘“‘ The Birds,” and “ In- 
sect Changes.” 

Miss Belie Thomas, the well known primary teacher from Chi- 
cago, gave talks upon ‘ Learning to Read,” “ Poor Reading of 
our Adult Pupils—Cause—Cure,” ‘Occupation When Not Re- 
citing.” Among the other instructors were E. C. Lyte and Miss 
Carry E, Myers, of Millersville, Pa, G. M. D. Eckels, Shippens- 
burg, Pa., E. T. Jeffers, of York, and R. M. McNeal, superintend- 
ent Dauphin Co. 

The citizens of York took an unusual interest in the institute, 
often there were from a thousand to thirteen hundred people in 
the Opera House listening intently to the exercises. Supt. D. H. 
Gardner may well congratulate himself upon the success of this 
the forty-second annual institute of York Co. 

The Lebanon Co, Institute with an attendance of over three 
hundred got in:o full swing; everything moved along promptly 
and smoothly. The opening exercises were held in the court 
house, then the institute was divided into sections, thus enabling 
teachers to get any special instruction they may wish or need. 
Dr. Mowry, the popular president of the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute, was on the program for the entire week. As an 
old friend of his remarked, ‘“‘ Mowry is always good.” Dr. C. C. 
Rounds, of Boston, lectured each day. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and 
Deputy Supt. Houk (the funny man—who always makes you 
laugh) were on for lectures. Miss McMullzn, who has recen'ly 
introduc:d the Pollard Synthetic System of Reading into the 
Lebanon city schools, was on for “ Primary Reading.” Among 
the new and especially interesting features were the talks and in- 
struction of Mrs. Blanche E. Little on the “ Study of Drawing.” 
She sets forth clearly and strongly the reasons why drawing 
should be a part of every school course. Her work was planned 
with special reference to the primary teachers of Lebanon, who 
are to put the work into their schools at once, 

Adams county has one hundred and ninety teachers and every 
one was in attendance at the institute. Supt. Thomas had a well 
arranged program. Dr. Schaeffer and Supt Houk lectured here. 
Miss Belle Thomas gave talks upon primary work, and an es- 
pecially interesting one upon “Story telling.” Prof. Van Orm, 
of the Gettysburg college, gave an able discussion of the dull pu- 
pil. This wzs exceedingly in.eresting and the teachers got some 
good ideas, 

Gettysburg is a particularly interesting place, for any one from 
a distance, to attend an institute. Several iron and steel obser- 
vatories seventy five fect high have been erected at different 
points on the battle ground, and from them the entire field can 
be seen, the eye can sweep over a landscape of magnificent scope 
and grandeur. To one alive to the beauties of nature, these 
views alone are sufficient to stir the mind and heart with sublime 
and inspiring thoughts. Whatthen must be the feelings of those 
who can in imagination roll back the v«il of thirty-two years, and 
standing on t ese towers catch the inspiration of the past, and 
in the march of mind rehearse the evolutions of that great battle 
whose stage is so grandly spread before them. We were told 
that from every portion of our country come yearly thousands of 
people to vi it this sacred field) Here veterans who wore the 
biue and the gray often mingle, not as they once did, in deadly 
combat, but sadly remembering the past, they clasp hands in do- 
ing honor to the valiant and heroic dead who fell here. Gettys 
burg has therefore become, and is the ‘‘ Mecca” of American 
reconciliation, *9 
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The New Jersey State Normal School. 
By L, SEELEY. 


The state of New Jersey has but one normal school, which is 
located at Trertcn. This school was organized in 1855, with 
forty-three students. At the same time the model school was 
established as a school for practice with 125 children. The nor- 
mal schcol now numbers 650 students and the model school 600. 
Thus from the first the importance of opportunity for practice 
work for normal students was recognized, a principle which is 
now universaily accepted, but which was not generally consid- 
ered a necessary attachment of a normal school at the time this 
school was established, forty years ago. Prof. Stoy’s aphorism, 
“ Ein pedagogisches Seminar ohne Uebungsschule ist ein Und- 
ing’ (a pedagogical seminary without a practice school is a 
chimera), has now come to be an accepted fact, and no normal 
schools are established without a practice school attached. 

But the Trenton model school is more than a practice school. 
It is what its name indicates, a model for the elementary and sec 
ondary schools of the state. Probably in no state in the Union 
is there a school which, in course of study, in methods of instruc- 
tion, and in the plan and purpose of its work, so directly influ- 
ences the schools within the state, as does the model school at 
Trenton. Even the architecture of the building has been fol 
lowed, in many instances, in other parts of the state. This jus- 
tifies the retention of the name “ model,” because it simply cor- 
responds to the fact. The model school has an excellent stand- 
ing also as a preparatory school, its course fitting for the leading 
colleges as well as for the normal school. 

The purpose of the model school was defined to be in order 
that, ‘“‘ The pupils of the normal school shall have opportunity to 
observe and practice the modes of instruction and discipline in- 
culcated in the normal school, and in which pupils may be pre- 
pared for the normal school,”’ 

I have given this comparatively full description of the model 
schoo. as an important factor of the Trenton normal school, and 
may now turn my attention tothe normal school. In 1855 the 
school began with thirteen instructors and now it has forty-five. 
The purpose of the normal school was declared to be, ‘‘ The 
training and education of its pupils in such branches of knowl- 
edge, and such methods of teaching and governing. as will qualify 
them for teachers of our common schools.” The school has 
never lost sight of this purpose, and as the demands upon teach- 
ers have increased from year to year, and consequently greater 
efficiency is required of schools that train teachers, the Trenton 
normal school has fully kept pace with the times by increased 
facilities, by enlarged buildings, by additions to its faculty, by 
higher requirements of admission, and by extended course of 
study. 

The original cost of school buildings, lot, boarding halls, fur- 
niture, etc., was $155,000. These have enhanced in value, and 
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been added to until the present value is $400,000, Although 
tuition and books are free to all normal students, and the board- 
ing halls are self-supporting, the state annually pays some $35,- 
ooo for the support of the institution, and the legislature always 
cheerfully appropriates ample sums for its liberal support. show- 
ing that the normal school is fully appreciated in the state. 

The present building includes ample class room facilities, ex- 
cellent laboratories for science work a working library of 3,500 
volumes, m «nual training and kindergarten departments, a large 
and finely equipped gymnasium, and an audience room capable 
of seating 1,500. The grounds are ample for outdoor sports, 
such as baseball, football, tennis, etc. 


ADMISSION, 


Candidates fo~ admission must be at least sixteen years of age ; 
must deciare their intention to prepare for teaching in the state, 
and promise to teach at least two years in the state or refund the 
cost of their tuition; and must possess qualifications about equal 
to those of students ready to enter the last year of a first-class 
high school. Gradzates from high schools of the state that are cn 
the “ approved list,’’ are admitted on certificate and can complete 
the course in two years. The standard of admission has been 
made higher from year to year, thereby securing to the school 
better material in its students, and consequently elevating the 
standard of teachers of the state. Over fifty candidates for ad- 
mission were rejected last September because of lack of qualifi- 
cations, 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study requires three years. It embraces, aside 
from its academic work, thorough courses in method, observation, 
and practice work, manual training, kindergarten, physical train- 
ing, psychology, pedagogy, and other professional work. Besides 
the practice work in the model school, the me nbers of the gradu- 
ating class have five weeks of practice work in the public schools 
of Trenton. The course of study is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and professional to be found in any normal school in the 
country. The “Studies in Plan,” issued in the annual report of 
1893, has awakened widespread interest in educational circles 
and has met with many favorable criticisms. 

The school graduates about 150 students each year, who 
readily find positions in the schools of the state. The total num- 
ber ot graduates thus far is about 1800. Besides these there are 
many students who have not completed the course, but have 
gone out to be better teachers and a greater blessing to the 
schools from having attended the normal school even though for 
otly a short time. This factor, however, is not as great as in 
some states, a large percentage of the students taking the wiser 
course and graduating. 


PROMOTIONS, 


There are no examinations held, each teacher being ‘the sole 
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judge as to the fitness of the student to leave a subject at the end 
ofaterm, Each teacher gives tes’s at irregular intervals, which 
simply take the time of a regular school period, to assist in form- 
ing judgment of the thoroughness of the work both on the part 
of the instructor and of the student. These tests are not a mat- 
ter of dread to the students, and they accomolish all of the 
good of the examinations without any of its evils. They prove 
the avility of the student to bring forward the knowledge gained 
in clear, conciss language, thereby showing his power to make 
use of the material which he possesses. If tne student lacks this 
power he is not yet master of the subject. As the tests are un- 
announced, there is no opportunity for cramming, no nervous- 
ness upon their approach, and the student has every incen'ive to 
keep up with the work. This system certainly works well, and 
each student has a practical illustration of what to do when he 
takes a school for himself. 


EXPENSE, 


Tuition to normal students is free. The state owns boarding 
halls in which the students are expected to board. The cost for 
the year for bo:rd, room, washing, lights, etc., is $150. 


THE FACULTY. 


The head of the faculty is Dr. James M. Green, who has occu- 
pied the position of principal since 1889, During Dr. Green’s 
administration evidences of progress have been manifest on all 
sides. Tne normal school has increased from 240 to 650 stu- 
dents, the faculty has been largely increased, the course of study 
has been extended from atwo years’ course to a three years’ 
course, the requirements of admission have been raised. and the 
standing of the school and its graduates has been materially ele- 
vated. Dr Green possesses admirable eyecutive ability, and he 
commands the respect of not alone his own faculty, but of teach- 
ers all over New Jersey as an educator and leader. He has 
gathered about h'm a faculty of wide experience and of special 
fitness each for his own field of instruction With such a faculty 
and with students eager to learn, there has been created in the 
the New Jersey normal school an educational atmosphere de- 
lightful to live in, an atmosphere full of life and educational in- 
spiration, an atmosphere that does more to make good students 
and successful teachers than any other influence that can be 
brought to bear. 

'HE FUTURE 

With such a glorious past and such a prosperous present, the 
school looks forward with great hopeto thefuture. It looks for- 
ward, not so much to increased numbers, the limit having prac- 
tically been reached, but to increased facilities, to lengthened 
course of study, and to broader professional training. In a word 
it looks forward to tne time when in word and in fact it shall be- 
come the state normal college cf New Jersey. 





Wood Work in Lowell Schools. 


LOWELL, MAss — At the meeting of the New England con- 
ference of Educational Workers tnis month Mr. Carothers, of 
this city, read a psper in whico he reviewed the -istory of man- 
ual training, and showed the benefits already derived from it, 
and predicted its future value undcr the guidance and experience 
of experts. He showed tha: specializing is daily increasing in 
manufactures, and it is becoming more and more difficult for 
boys t> learn a full trade. Manual training helps right here by 
grounding the youth in manipulative skill and enabling them to 
choose the work best suited to tnem. 

Concrete examples of Mr. Carother’s method were given in the 
shape of twenty models of wood, which were all the work of the 
Lowell pupils in carpentry and carving. The method is modeled 
on the Russi:n system, developed since 1860 in the Imperial 
university at Moscow 

It differs from other methods in dealing with fundamental 
forms and processes, rather than wi-h results baving obvious 
uses. The Sloyd and some other systems have in mind the pro- 
duction in the work of articles having a useful relation to general 
living. Accor/ing to Mr. Carothers plan boys are started on a 
plain, rough board, which they are required to plane and saw into 
correct rectangular proportions. They are then introduced to 
square pieces of wood, which they saw and chisel into various 
shapes, numbering nineteen in all, in a series of progressive diffi 
culty and complication. 

The secrets of joints, mortises, tonguing, and dovetailing, end- 
ing with simple work in carvirg, constitute the series, the only 
end aimed at being to enforce familiarity with the use of tools. 
In every model the boy is required to draw a working plan, and 
t> work from it, so that conjointly with actual tool manipulation 
he is acquiring the elements of mechanical and free hand drawing. 
Mr. Carothers has about twenty-four boys taking the course, 





An index to the fifty-third volume of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, ending with the present number, will be sent 
out with next week’s issue. 





Massachusetts goes One Step Higher. 


BOSTON, MAss.—The state board of education asks for the 
passage of two laws regarding the preparation of teachers, one 
providing that no primary’or grammar school teacher shall be 
appointed after a certain time who has not had the equivalent of 
a four years’ high school course and a two years’ normal school 
cou se, and that no hign school teachers shall be appointed after 
a certain time who has not had the equivalent of a college course 
and of at least one year of professional teaching. 

The other law provides that professional superintendents shall 
nominate all teachers, such no ninations to be acted upon by local 
boards. A large majority of the teachers now employed would 
be affected by these laws. 


**Similia Similibus Curantur.”’ 


MONTREAL.—An unique method of punishing pupils was re- 
cently practiced by Prin W. A. Kueeland, of the Riverside 
schoal. Sume of the pupils took to school a quantity of cured 
smoking tobacco. The principal discovering it took some of the 
tobacco, made an infusion of it ina glass of water, and compelled 
a number of the boys to swallow it. The matter was brought 
before the committee of school management of the Protestant 
board of school commissioners, who summoned Mr. Kaeeland, 
and reprimanded him for infractions of the board’s regulations 
upon punishments, warning him against its repetition. 


Vermont Wiser than New York. 
MONTPELIER, VT.—The senate has rejected a bill providing 
for the teaching in the public schools of the effects of the use of 
tobacco and alcoholic stimu ants. 


ROR SLES LD ERATE OP Bas I Se ES ARE SRE 
Sarah B. Cooper. 


The founder of the kindergartens of San Francisco, Mrs, 
Sarah B. Cooper, is dead. The wholecity mourns for her. Her 
death was like her life. It went out in a great sacrifce of un- 
selfish love. She was killed by her insane daughter, a noodle and 
beautiful character, who from overwork in her mother s field of 
action lost her reason, She inherited also, the fatal taint of mad- 
ness from her father’s family. 

She was no more to blame than poor Mary Lamb when she 
stabbed her mother to death at their dinner table. 

Mrs Cooper kaew that her dau,hter was developing suicidal 
mania, but she believed that she could control her through her 
great love, and would not pu: her in an asyiu n. 

Sarah B. Cooper was of those who lift their age to new height. 
She loved her home; she was a devoted wife and mother, but 
she had a heart that went out to all the frizndless and unfortun- 
ate. With a frail, delicate body, and a keenly sensitive mind, 
she combined wonderful «nergy and tireless industry. With her 
the impulse was not only to sympathiz2 with want or sorrow, 
but to instantly go to work to alleviae it. She believed that we 
are not here to make ourselves and our families comfortable 
alone, but to aid and assist all others less fortunate than our- 
selves. 

She started the kinZergarten on faith and seven dollars and a 
half. She said, “ Never mind, God will provide.” And, he did 
provide. 

She found a teacher, hired a room,and went down into the 
slums for her work. Eighteen thousand chiliren have passed 
through her schools, She took them from sidewalks and alley- 
ways. The wild, untamed denizens of the streets, in a climate 
like Venice, where they can live out of doors every-day of the 
year, were civilized and taught by her. Children in rags and 
dirt, who swore, stole, lied, and grinned at their first moral teach- 
ings, were gradually led up to cleanliness, truth, and morality. 
The police say no kindergarten children have ever been arrested 
in San Francisco, The mothers come after the children, and 
many a lost mother was found aad saved by this true Sister of 
Charity. 

Mrs. Cooper had that la: ge seeing com non sense ani honesty 
of purpose so vitally necessary in a superintendent o° schools. 
She had, too, great executive ability. and a strict sense of justice 
that does not always accompany it. She chose her teachers 
wisely because she cnose them solely for their merits She had 
for one of her first teachers, Kate Douglass Wiggin, now well- 
known in literature, and her sister Eleanor Smita. She has also 
had for some years, for superintend-nt of her schools, an unusu- 
ally talented kindergartner, Anna M. Stoveall. 

When John Swett was superintendent of the city schools, he 
was always ready to help on the kindergartens, as h: was ready 
to help any good work. He knew and appreciated Mrs. 
Cooper. 

The good will not be interred with this noble woman’s bones, 
It will live for generations after her. San Francisco will write 
her name high on her roll of honor, The great state of Califor- 
nia is better because she lived, AGNES M. MANNING. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Fine School Destroyed. 


CHICAGO,—The manual training annex to the old Scammon 
school was destroyed by fire. The annex was built five years ago 
at a cost of $20,000. About $30,000 was spent on its equipment. 
There was no insurance, and the total loss is $75,000. The 
school was considered one of the best equipped manual training 
schools in the country. 


Vertical Writing Adopted. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—The school committee has voted to 
adopt vertical penmanship in the public schools, in all the grades 
where copy-books are used. The matter has been under dis- 
cussion since July. 


Electives in Seience Teaching. 


For the study of science in the advanced school Supt. Black, 
of Pittsburg, Kan., has made out a course that possesses many 
excellent features It is elective, each teacher selecting as he is 
best fitted. Twelve subjects are proposed: Plants, animals, ia- 
sects, weather, water, rocks, experiments, physiology, seasons, 
special topics. Under each are suggestions, 


Dr. Gunnison’s Energetic Work. 


BROOKLYN.—The principal of Erasmus hall high school, Dr. 
Walter B. Gunnison, is giving much thought to the future wel- 
fare of the school. The city has promised $50,000 for the first 
wing, and Dr Gunnison thinks that the structure should not be 
built without relation to the succeeding ones. The architects’ 
plans can be drawn for the entire group of buildings in accord- 
ance with a comprekengive scheme for the development of the 
high school. It is suggested that the first structure be erected 
at the side of the present building, and that it be devoted to sci- 
ence. With an equipment of physical and chemical laboratories 
it would be on a par with any bigh school in the coustry. A sec- 
ond wing could be built for the fine aris department, a third for 
a commercial academy, etc. The style of the new structure 
should be, in Dr. Gunnison’s opinion, of the type of the New 
York Hera/ld building, which would be more in keeping with the 
surrounding buildings than one of the many-storied monstrosi- 
ties. 

As regards the course of study Dr. Gunnison is a believer in 
the elective system, and sees no reason why it should not be ap- 
plied to high school work. For the first year he proposes uni- 
form courses, but during last three years he allows full liberty 
of choice, provided that each pupil takes a minimum of eighteen 
class periods a week. 

The commercial course is lengthened two years by the new 
scheme. Civil government, history, from its practical side, and 
two modern languages are offered first, and technical subjects, 
such as bookkeeping. phonography, and type-writing are post- 
poned to the later years of the course. 

Dr. Gunnison’s re ommendations will soon be submitted to the 
committee on studies, and he hopes that the board of education 
will act on it <t their next meeting. 


Medical Examinations. 


PHILADEI PHIA, PA.— The question of the medical inspection 
of school children is under consid-ration. For years medical in- 
spection of the girls in the high school has been practiced, with 
gratifying results as regards the health of the pupils. The aver- 
age number of pupils sent daily for examination varies from 
fifteen to twenty-five. Most of the cases examined are trifling 
ailments, but cases of diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, etc., have 
been discovered in their early stages The ex’ension of the plan 
of medical ¢xamination is now being urged by Dr. William H. 
Fora of the board of health. 


New York City Notes. 
The New High School. 


It is believed that the first high school to be opened in Sep- 
tember next will be a commercial high school organized on a 
plan similar to the one proposed sume years ago by Prof. James, 
then of the University of Pennsylvania, in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, if we are not 
mistaken it was entitled, “ The High School of the Futare.” 


High School Committee. 


The names of the superintendents composing the high school 
committee are so frequently asked for that we give them here: 
Albert P. Marble, chazry man, 78 West 94th St; James Godwin, 
140 East 34th St.; Henry W. Jameson, 47 West irgth St; Addi- 
son B. Poland, 1087 Dean St., Brooklyn ; George S. Davis, 149 
Lenox avenue. City Supt. John Jasper, 130 West 123d St., is 
ex-officio member of the committee. 
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Civil Service Examinations. 


At the last meeting of the board of education an important re- 
form was attacked by one portion of the members and defended 
by the others. Mr. Strauss urged the passage of the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, A question has recently been agitated in the public prints as 
to the jurisdiction of the board of civil service commissioners over the 
principals and other teachers of the common schools of this city, and 

Whereas, Under chapter 387, laws of 1896, known as ‘' the new school 
bill,” jurisdiction in the matter of the appoiotment and removal of all 
teachers employed in our schocls is vested in this board, as therein pro- 
vided, and 

Whereas, Any claim of mixed or divided power in this matter must lead 
so confusion, and 

Whereas, In the opinion of this board the said civil service commission- 
ers have no jurisdiction over our teachers, they being not a clerical but a 
prof-ssional class of employees, and especially in vicw of the provisions of 
the new schoo) bill, now be it 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the special committee on by- 
laws to investigate said matter, and if it be fi und that any reasonable 
doubt exists regarding the exclusive jurisdiction of this board over the 
principals and teachers engaged in the system, that said committee pro- 
pose to this board as soon after January 1 as may be practicable such 
proper bills for preseatstion to the legislature as will continue in this board 
the sole and ex_lusive jurisdiction over the appointment, transfer, and re- 
moval of teachers as provided by chapter 387, laws of 1896. 


A letter was read from the secretary of the state civil service 
commission stating that the new civil service rules and regula- 
tions do not include teachers and instructors in the public schools, 
Commissioner Agar read from the rules and classifications of the 
civil service in the state of New York, of which group L covers 
instructors, which is explicitly said in subdivisions of that group 
to include principals of schools, teachers in all grades, and exam- 
iners, ¥ 

The resolution of Mr. Strauss was finally laid over for a month. 
There are weighty reasoas for passing it which will be presented 
in another number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

The method of selecting candidates trom the eligible lists is 
still a mystery to the commissioners, and the following resolu- 
tion is still before the board : 

Resolved, That the board of superintendents is hereby requested to pre- 
seut to the board of education, in the future and at its convenience, the 


general plan upon which it based its examinations of applicants desirous 
to be placed upon the eligible list for principals. 


Anti-Cigarette League. 


On the Fifth of November Supt. Jasper issued the following 
notice to the pupils of the public schools : 

“The Hon, Robert Maclay, president of the board of education, has of- 
fered to present a complete outfit of badges to the school having the largest 
anti-cigarette league in the city. 

‘* Kindly furnish me before Tuesday. November 10, the number of mem- 
beis belonging to the league in your school in order that the award may 
be made.” 


The largest number of members of the league was found to be 
in grammar school No. 7, J. Frank Wright, princijal, and on 
Dec. 9g Commissioner Huobell, the father of the Anti-Cigarette 
League, and President Maclay visited the school and presented 
700 silver badges to. as many pupils. Every boy in the school 
belongs to the league. 


Brief Replies, 


R. P. L.—The reason the Ottoman Empire claims the right to 
control the Black sea is because she once controlled about all the 
shores of that sea. Russia did not reach the Black sea until the 
eighteenth century. During the sixteenth the Ottoman empire 
proper included not only the south shore but the north as far 
around as the Crimea. The coast along Mingrelia was con- 
quered by Solyman about 1550. The peace concluded with 
Russia, in 1792, made the Dniester the frontier between the two 
empires. The contention of the Porte to exclude other nations 
fron navigating the passages which connect the Mediterranean 
and Black seas seemed well founded when all of the shores of the 
Black sea were under the jurisdiction of Turkey, but since the 
acq iisitions on that sea by Russia the claim is not a reasonable 
one. The United States are not held by European treaties. and 
have always maintained their right to send ships of war into the 
Black sea. 


Frances Strong.—Tne story of Mogg Megone as employed by 
Whittier has a basis in tradition like this. He was the ruler or 
chief of the Indian tribes at the mouth of the Saco river. A ren- 
egade by the name of Bonython has promised his daughter Ruth 
to Mogg in marriage in return for a tract of land: the chief finds 
she loves a white man by the name of Scammon, and to remove 
this impediment the latter’s scalp is taken off and thrown down 
before her. Ruth seizes the chief's knife and slays him and 
rushes into the wilderness. Afterward she betakes herself to a 
priest at Norridgewock for absolution, but he refuses, She dis- 
appears, but is found near by stone dead, 





Dew Books. 


Rational Elocution is the title of a very practical volume on 
the science and art of human expression by Isaac Hinton Brown. 
It has suggestions that cannot but be helpful to all who teach 
reading to higher classes. The selections are well made and it is 
well printed and bound. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. $1.00.) 








A vivid picture of the days of the French revoluticn is given 
by Ida M. Tarbell in a biographical study of Madame Roland. 
She was a leader of society, an ardent Republican, and finally a 
victim of the guillotine, that cut short so many noble lives The 
author has given much material that is new to the public, and in 
a thoroughly readable shape. Much of it was obtained from 
Madame Roland’s descendants. The volume is illustrated with 
portraits. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


We are taken to far-away Norway in Clive Holland's story. 
The Lure of Fame. The simple life of the village, the honest 
peasantry, the faithful pastor, the glorious landscape and moun- 
tain scenery, d.scribed wih rare power, make a fitting back- 
ground on which to paint the hero and heroine—Hans and UI- 
richa. They have been lovers from childhood, But she discov- 
ers the gift of song, goes away to Italy to study, and amid the 
applause of the throng grows ccld to her cid lover. He saves 
her from drowning and loses his own life; “then she discoves 
the value of what she has lost. Itis a sweet story, but very sad. 
(New Amsterdam Book Co., New York ) 


A volume of selections from the Bible suitable for reading in 
the schools has been made by Dr. Sylvanus Stall; it will be ap- 
Pp reciated by the busy teacher and no doubt will attain an im- 














“CROUCH DOWN THEKE YOU VARLETS!” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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From “Captaim Chap.’ 
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“COME HERE, MY CHILD.” 
From ** Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


mense circulation. The choicest passages from Genesis to Rev- 
elation are arranged in 365 consecutive readings of about twenty- 
five verses each, and printed in clear type, without note or com- 
ment. Dzifficult names are pronounced, the poetical parts are in 
verse, the text is from the Authorized Version, printed in para- 
graphs, as in the Revised Version, and the Four Gospels are ar- 
ranged in one continuous narrative. (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. Clcth, 686 pp., $1.co.) 


The reader will find in 7he Oracle of Baal, by J. Provand 
Webster a story that is as full of wonderful ard thrilling adven- 
ture as one could desire. It tells of the wonderful things that 
1appened to Prof. Horatio Carmichael, M. A., amid strange 
scenes and peoples, during his sojourn in Afr.ca. The volume 
s numerous illustrations by Warwick Goble, (J. B. Lippincott 


-0,, Philade phia. $1.50.) 


A story which is noted for its excellent narrative style is The 
Uystery of the Island by that master story teller Henry Kings- 
ey. Itisatale of bush and pampas aud 


ve, This new edition has illustrations by Warne Browne. 


wreck and treasure 


In The City of Refuge Sir Walter Besant depicts life in a com- 
munity in New York state, and at the sane time: furnishes an en- 


tertaining stor A young man ani a young woman, who have 
become members of this peculiar community, fall in love with 
each other contrary to all the rules of the place, and in the end 
find mere happiness in the outside world. The author does not 
give a very attractive picture of community life. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York.) 


English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons,a book by Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, is rot intended to displace established letters, 
but to be a key to their pronunciation. in brief what he calls 
visible speech is the showing by means of illustrations, accom- 
panied by descriptions, how the sounds of the letters are pro- 
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Captain Porter and young Farragut arrive at the Essex. 


From ** Midshipman Farragut.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


duced. He holds that its mastery will lay the foundation for 
excellence both in native speaking and in the utterance of foreign 
sounds. ‘To deaf learners the lessons will be of especial value, 
(The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 50 cents ) 


A Fearless Investigator is a story in which are introduced 
subjects that are very fascinating to many people. A youog man 
recovering from t\pho:d fever, is invited to spend the days of 
convalescence in the country with friends d-voted to new theories 
and sp:culaticns on spiritualism, telepathy, materializing and de- 
materializing of personality. The investigations are, uf course on 
all of these lines (A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicazo.) 

The heroite of Evelyn Raymond's story, A Cafe May 
Diamond, will attract many fiiends amcny young and old. The 
diamond referred to is a little wail, Karen, who wes washed on 
shore when an infant by the waves and adopted by two od 
Germans. She is a pleasant, unselnsh child who bas a good in- 
fluence on another girl. Karen s father is at last found and the 


mystery of her crigin cleared up. (Roberts Frothers, Poston, 
12mo., $1.co.) 

The quotation from the old nursery rhyme “ Not Ad/ the Aing’s 
Horses,” is taken as the ttle of the novel of Washington society 
by Katherir Eleves Thom-s. Hunpty-Dumpty in this cas: 
seems to represent the peace of m nd and happicess of a society 
woman who finds herself suddenly penomiess She is in love 
with a rising lawyer. but persuades herself that it is her duty to 
her daughter to stifle this passion and marry a miliionai 
(Cassell Publishing Co., New York. 12mo. 38 cents.) 


In The /ntr7cuers the movemerts cf Dorothea Wayne, the 
heroine, are sufficiently 14tangible to pro'ong the mystsry of her 
final acceptance of one of her threz lovers, t: e novelist, the artist, 
or the nobleman, to the very final page. The incidents! accom- 
paniments of people and y;laccs are detailed in an entertaining 
manner. Three women friends of Dorothea perform the machin- 
ations and weave the thread “ whereby hangs the tale.” itisa 
readable reasonable love story, opening attractively and closing 
comfortably. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. Town and 
Country Library. Price, 50 cents.) 
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The Practical Teachers’ Library has had two more numbers 
added to it. No. 2 of Vol Il. is 4 Vistt from Mother Goose, 
a Christmas play for primary pup'ls by Beile L. Davidson; No. 
3 of Vol. II is At the Court of King Winter—a Christmas play 
for schco's by Lizzie M. Hadley. Both are bright and attractive 
and will give infinite delight to the spectators as well as the 
children. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York ) 


A well earned reputation for graphic sea tales belongs to W. 
Clark Russell. Thetitle An Ocean Free Lance, indicates the char- 
acter of his new story. It deals with the career of the schooner 77- 
gress, a privateer that was commanced cown to 1814 by Shel- 
vocke. The story also follows his career after he took charge of 
the Mamur. It is a fascinating combination of romance with 
naval history. There are a number of excellent illustrations. 
(New Amsterdam Book Co , New York.) 


The bound vo'ume of The Century for the past six months 
has appeared. In glancing over the contents one cannot fail to 
be impressed with their high literary and artistic value. The 
volume costains the conclusion of Professor Sloane’s “ Life of 
Napoleon.’ There is also the last helf of Mrs. Ward’s “Sir 
George Tressady, and three novelettes: “ The Harshaw Bride,” 
by Mary Hallock Foote ; “ An Open-Eyed Conspiracy,” by W. 
D. Howells ; and “‘ Prisoners of Conscience,” by Amelia E, Barr, 
A grouo of papers by Mr James Bryce, “Impressions of South 
Africa,” is the most importart record of the political develop- 
ment of a great country. Kindred to these are the three papers 
made up from the journals of the late E. J. Glave. describing the 
British struggles for the suppression of the Arab slave trade. 
Notable single papers are the illustrated articles on Venezuela 
and Guiana, by W. Nephew King and Thomas Dalgleish ; on Li 
Hung Chang, by John W. Foster “ The Crowning of a Czar,” by 
Miss Thornton; “About French Children,” by Th, Bentzon, 
with pictures by Boutet de Monvel; “* An Island Without Death,” 
by Elza Scidmore; “ A Family Record of Ney’s Execution ; ” 
“Pharaoh of the Hard Heart,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie; two 
articles 01 Rome by Marion Crawford, with pictures by Cas- 
taigne, and two on Spa'n by Mrs. Pennrll, with drawings by 
Joseph Pennell; “In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” by Felix 
Moscheles, with a number of hitherto unpublished drawings by 
Du Maurier himself, etc. Art is also represented by several 
other papers, and by the many illustrations drawn by leading 
artists. There are short stories by many popular writers, (The 
Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. $3 09.) 








From “ Alone in China.” Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers, 
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Edward Fitzgerald showed that he was a poet of rare power 
by his translation into English verse of the Rubazydt of Omar 
Khayydm. Before that this Persian bard was but little known 
to English readers ; now he is as well known as Firdausi. Lovers 
of poetry are therefore under a lasting obligation to Fitzgerald. 
As stated in the b'ographical preface (referring to Mr. Whin- 
field’s translation) Mr. Fitzgerald has, in some instances, given a 
version equally close and exact; in others rejointed scattered 
phrases from more than one stanza of his original, and thus ac- 
complished a feat of marvelous poetical transfusion. The vol- 
ume also contains Fitzgerald’s translation of the Salaman and 
Absal of Jami. Jt is handsomely bound and adorned with a 
frontispiece portrait of the translator. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York and Boston.) 








The true poet can find poetry everywhere and the true novelist 
can construct a gooi story out of the simplest materials. In /s/a 
Huron, Laura E, Richards has written cf simple people of the 
seashore, yet she has so idealized this simple life that the reader 
is irresistibly charmed The girl Isla and her family and friends 
with theiz joys and sorrows and aspirations are described by a 
sure and delicate hand. It is among the best novelettes of the 
season. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


Prof. J. B. Wisely, of the Indiana state normal school, has pre- 
pared a book entitled Language for the Grades, which must be 
looked upon as an attempt to solve a very seriousproblem. The 
children as they enter on each successive grade must study not 
merely reading. but language One excellent principle kept in 
view has been to lead the pupil to think for himself. There are 
some two hundred lessons, which the teacher is to use to fix the 
habit of correct speech. His main thought is to assist the’ 
teacher to be able to interest the scholar in using good Eng- 
lish, to get him to watch his own speech and the speech of others 
This is a most important field of work and the author has shown 
unusual comprehension of the needs of the teacher in the pre par- 
ation of this volume. (Inland Publishing Co., Terre Haute, Ind.) 


The success of Hood's Sarsaparilla has attracted wondering attention 
from all directions. 
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companiments, its handsome parlors and drawing-rooms, or the ex- 
quisite completeness of its culinary department. Among the polite 
set such would indeed be thought vulgar, but with hotels or rail- 
way trains, which are public conveniences, the restriction is quite 
removed. In fact, when one is to select a hotel or apartments for 
several hours’ continued occupancy, sharp discrimination is not 
only excusable but essential, and for this reason the railways en- 
deavor in their descriptive literature to furnish the opportunity for 
such discrimination. Preparatory to a trip those are the condi- 
tions to be considered, and the Southern Railway, ‘** Piedmont Air 
Line,” enjoys the opportunity of presenting the faultless attain- 
ments of their ** Flying Caravansaries ” the Washington and South- 
western vestibuled limited trains between New York, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Memphis, Augusta, Asheville, St. Augustine, Tampa, 
Savannah, Jacksonvilie, as possessing every requisite. 

They are indeed palace hotels on wheels. Commencing Jan- 
uary 18, another limited train known as the New York and Florida 
Limited will be resumed, and will leave New York daily, except 
Sunday, at 12.10 noon, reaching Jacksonville following afternoon 
at 3.30 P. M., and St. Augustine one hour later, 4.30 P. M. 

The new Limited to Florida will represent the Pennsylvania, 
Southern Railway, F. C, & P., and Florida East Coast Line. It is 
beyond comparison what typifies speed on land or water. The 
train is strictly Pullman Vestibuled. composed of composite Din- 
ing, Compartment, Drawing Room, Sleeping Car and Observation 
Car. Those who contemplate visiting the Sunny South can get 
complete information by addressing New York Office of the South- 
ern Railway, 271 Broadway. 


Tours to Florida. 


No district in America presents, during the Winter season, so 
many varied attractions as the State of Florida. Besides its de- 
lightful climate, which to oneescaping from the cold and unhealth- 
‘ful changes of the North seems almost ethereal, it is pre-eminently 
a land of sport and pleasure. Along its eleven hundred miles of 
salt-water coast and in its twelve hundred fresh-water lakes are fish 
of almost every conceivable variety, from the migratory tribes com- 
mon to Northern waters to the tarpon, pompano, and others of a 
more tropical character. Nowhere in all our broad land can the 
angler find a greater variety of game or better sport. 

Here also the most enthusiastic hunter finds satiety. Deer, tur- 
keys, bears, panthers, and wild cats roam at large through the 
more sparsely settled regions, while birds of all kinds may be found 
in abundance throughout the State. The more novel sport of al- 
ligator and manatee hunting may also be indulged in by the more 











i adventurous tourist. 

With its matchless climate, its orange groves, its rivers and 
lakes, its boating and bathing, its fishing and hunting, and its ex- 
tensive forests, Florida presents unrivaled attractions for the vale- 
tudinarian, the lover of nature, the sport#man, and the explorer. 

P Le ’ &s Re RL hath — To this attractive State the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 

“A WRETCHED SCARECROW OF A FELLOW — vas a weaned to personally-conducted tours during the ieee of 

WITH FRANTIC ENERGY.” 1897. leaving by special train January 26, February 9 and 23, and 

From “ The Log of a Privateersman.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) March g. The first three tours will admit of a sojourn of two 

: weeks in this delightful land; tickets for the fourth tour will be 
ee — ———$$$<———————————————————— valid to return until May 31 by regular trains. 

. e Rates for the round trip, $50.00 from New York, $48.00 from 

Its Limited Train Service South. Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other ror Rg 

In private life one would be considered egotistical, or, perhaps, For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to ticket 

a little daft, to exploit oné’s beautiful home, its trimmings and agents, special booking offices, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 

adornments, its private suites and perfect lavatory and toilet ac- ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23 Street, NEW YORK. 


Educational Catacogue, Catalogue of General Literature with portraits, Table of Contents of Educational Review 
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St BAS. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditicns you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and fay all charge. Special 
terms on large orders, The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10 00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance or 
cost of importation 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons. I1aperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25 
30, and 35 cents per Ib. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per Ib. 

Send this “ad” and roc, in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you , 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. - We will send 5 
Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18. 20, and 25c. sa Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co, 


31 & 33 Vesey oan 


P. 0. Box 289. New York. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Kead 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining Architectural Drewing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering Heatin 
Ventilation Civil Fngineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, Box 1030 Scranton, Pa. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical — to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs: 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. NY. | 


DEA , 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
gett adjusti 


Instantly. Our INV BE Cushions 
F. Hiscox Co. 





help when all else falle, ss glasecs help eyes. 
No Pain. Whispers heard. ‘FRE EE 
"ess Bway, N.Y., for Book and rs — 3 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vandazen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio, 
Seer Church Bells & Chimes. 
ighest Pure Tone 
Bells. —t of Largest Bell ‘= caseclon, 








factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WEF Roe Roy: “Woe” 


1836. 
Description and prices on applicetion 





ROUNDED; HARD 
THIN FACES Lines 8 oomee, all 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John u 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. Am r 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis | 


Christmas Magazines, 


The Kindergarten Magazine, Woman's 
Temple, Chicago, as a supplement brings 
a lithograph reproduction of Edwin Blas:.- 
field's ** Bells.” The leading article, wel 
illustrated, is on Japanese k.ndergartning 
The editor contribures a sketch of the 
Brookline (Mass ) schools, Jistung them as 
well équipped, well aeveloped, and well 
poised. ‘*A Christmas Wonder Story,’ 
telliag why the chimes rong, is a1 exquis te 
and seasonable bit of literature by Raymcna 
Macdonald Alden, Otzher interesting ar 
tices are,‘ How the World Made Ready 
for the Christ Child,” “ A Twentieth Cen 
tury Gertrude,” several Christmas carols 
with music and words, etc. 


The dainty ltile Madonna and child 
framed in a wreath of holly and mistletoe 
which adorns the cover of the December 
Chautauguan is a suggestion of the artistic 
treat within; the frontispiece is the famous 
Boderhausen Madonna, ard eight pages | 
are occupied by reproductions of some of | 
the favorite Madonnas of the masters. 
the value and attractiveness of its textual 
matter also this number is unusually rich. 


Harper's Bazar, issued on Dece uber 4, 
contains an article on the recent * National 
Council of Jewish Women,” by Mrs Joseph 
R Wallach, with portraits of the leaders of 
the council. There is slso an interest 

jing paper on “ Every-Day Paysicai Cul- 
| ture,” and numerous Christmas suggestions 
| of a practical kind. 


The December number of Current Lit- 
erature has numerous holiday fzatures, in 
addition to its regular departments. Amon 
| these special features are a “ French Christ- 
mas Legend,” ‘* The Three Low Masses.” 
by.Alphonse Daudet; ‘ A Yuletide Legend 
of King Arttur’s Country; two pages of 
Christmas Verse; ard a timely reproduc- 
tion of Washington Irving's “‘ Christmas 
Feast at Bracebridge Hall,” from the Sketch 
Book. Holiday books are extensively re- 
viewed. 





The January or holiday number of Short 
Stories provides its readers with an abund- 
ance of good fiction both original and trans- 
lated. There are also several stories with 
a Christmas setting by writers of note such 
as W. E. Norris, Grant Allen, Paul Aréue, 
and others. Edward Everett Hale’s cele- 
brated and stirring tale ‘“‘ The Man Without 
a Country,” is reprinted as the famous 
story of the month. 


The editor of the Review of Reviews 
(December) is convinced that the verdict 
against free silver pronounced on Novem- 
ber 3 was conclusive, that Mr. Bryan’s 
cause cannot survive defeat, that the South 
| wil never again cast so large a vote for it, 
| and, in short, that as a proposition in prac- 
| tical politics free silver’s prospects are utter 
| ly hopeless. 





“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
equaled for clearing the voice 


are un- 


Public | 


€!/four 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer- 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 
Because they know that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 
The question of best is just as positively de- 
| cided in favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Hoods 


ee 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $l. 
Prepare d only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to: 


Hood’ Ss Pills take, easy to operate. 25c 


BOVININE 


General Grant lived 





In| 





on Bovinine the last 


of his 


months 


life. 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

f the first order from each neighborhoo® 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once. 


€ 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 











| 


speakers and singers the world over use| 


them, 
Feed Them Properly 


| 


and carefully; reduce the paintully large | 


percentage of infant mortality. Take no} 
chances and make no experiments in this | 
very important matter. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved | 
thousands of li.tle lives. 





A HAMMOND.. 
TYPEWRITER 


LATEST MODEL !— 


May be purchased at a Very 
Low Figure for Cash, by 
addressing 
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ADVERTISER, 
New York City. 


Care of Tur Scuoor Jour~ar, 





EADERS will confer a favor by mer- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Lace Handkerchiefs. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 
Ostrich Feather Boas. 
Made-up Laces. 

Cour voisier’s Gloves. 


** Dent and Fownes”’ 


Riding and Driving Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS. 
Droadvvay Ads 9th bt. 


NEW YORK. 





Literary Notes. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just pub- 
lished /he kdge of the Orient, by Robert 
Howard Russe!l; with 130 illustrations, 
chiefly from photographs Mr. Russ:!l 
gives an account of an interesting trip along 
the picturesque coast of Daimatia and 
Montenegro, an unfamiliar field of travel, 
and continuing through Constantinople 
and the eastern coast of Asia Minor to 
Cairo and the Nile. 


Dickens’s daughter, before she died, had 
completed a book called, “ My Father As I| 
Knew Him,” which will be published soon. 


The Macmillan Company announces a 
volume of travel which for many reasons 
will attract and hold attention. It is The 
Log of a Naturalist in West Africa, by 
Miss Mary Kingsley, daughter of the novel. 
ist and enthusiastic naturalist, the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. 


Our New President, is amarch by Juliet 
S. Norton dedicated to the Republican 
party of America. It is published by the 
Union Mutual Music Company, 265 Sixth 
avenue, N. Y. 


Encouraged by the success of the Tem- 
ple Shakespeare, of which close upon half 
a million copies have been sold, the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, and Dent & 
Co , London, are going to issue a series of 
the best tragedies and comedies of the Eng- 
lish dramatists. 


It was the custom in the old-time stories 
) address the gentle reader. We address 
1e gentle writer and admonish him to dot 
iis zs and cross his ¢’s and make a dis- 
inction between his w’s and #’s or else use 
\ typewriter. He would thereby save the 
poor printer much mental pain and loss of 
time. The typewriter has come to stay; 
nanufacturers recognize this fact, and are 
‘rying to make it as perfect as possible. 
Among the best is the Smith Premier, 
made by the Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. One of the improvements 
on this machine is an automatic locking ar- 
rangement which makes piling up of letters 
absolutely impossible. The catalogue gives 
a full description of the machine and its 
parts. 





Fever in General. 


Th2 prominent conditions which must be 
rel:eved are the elevation cf t-mperature, 


and the headache. or dullness in this re- | 


gion. Too much carnot be said in favor of 
Ant.kannia in this connection 

A five grain tablet of Anvikamria taken 
every two to three hours invariably pro- 
duces the desired effect. When taking 
tab'ets, the practice of crushing them in- 
sures quicker relief. 


The Thriving Alaskan Reindeer. 


The trading schooner récently arrived 
from Port Clarence with a cargo of ivory 
and whalebone. She brought one passen 
ger, J C. Wedstad, superintendent of the 
government station at that poiat, who is 
bound for Washington. 

The reirdeers introduced into Alaska 
some years ago from Siberia are revor:ed 
to be flourishing, the herd numbering ex- 
actly 1,200. Four hundred aod fitty of 
these are at Port Clarence, where an in- 
crease of 132 is reported this season. The 
animals are prospering under the care of 
Laplanders, woo went north under contract 
to the government three years ago. Wed- 
stad's mission to the government is to draw 
up another contract. He will also recom- 
mend a plan which, if carried into effect, 
will be of much benefit 10 the northwest 
territory. 
a number of reindeer relay stations to bring 
about communication with the extreme 
north; even Point Borrow, the northern- 
most settlemen’, to be included. This can 
be done at small expense to the govern- 
ment and will be of inestimable benefit to 
fisherman, whalers, revenue cutters, and 
miners, particularly the latter, between 
Cook's Inlet and the Yukon No outlay 
would be required except for the station 
buildings, as the animals are trained and 
the Laplanders only too glad to see each 
other.— 7acoma Ledger. 


Some Long Marks to Cleveland’s 
Credit. 


It is Mr. Cleveland, who, with his secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Olney, wins the chief 
honor for the beneficent arrangements 
which now insure not only present peace, 
but the promise of permanent confidence 
and good understanding between England 
and the Urited States. Furthermore, it is 
to Mr Cleveland’s policy that we must at- 
tribute the interesting fact that for the first 
tim: in a long period the presidential cam- 
paign has been fought out on both sid+s 
with almost total freedom from the impell- 
ing motive of the victor’s spoils. Some 
scores of thousands of federal offices, with 
their honors and emoluments, kad in 
former campaigns furnished the chief in- 
centive to the bribery and the fraud that 
were so extensively perpetrated. But Mr. 
Cleveland has within the past two years so 
widely extended the sphere witoin which 
the civil-service law protects the holders of 
places in the public employ, that the greed 
for spoils was almost eliminated from the 
recent contest. With the triumph of the 
me:it system in the domain of the national 
service, and with its steady progress in the 
services of the states and municipalities, 
the cause of honest and efficient govern- 
ment will have made almost immeasurable 
progress in the United States. It happens 
to be Mr. Cleveland's good fortune to have 
identified himself most honorably and con- 
spicuously with this far-reaching move- 
ment for the redemption of American pub- 
lic life.—December Review of Reviews. 

During the Teething Period, 
Mrs. Winstow's SootHinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


The plan in brief is to establish | 


| 








FinsT CLASS =~ J 
+t VASSAR COLLEGE 
THEY ARE ALL TAUGHT TO USE 


i BROWNS 
FRENCH DRESSING 


It is the most reliable dressing upon the market, 
and more of Brown’s French Dressing is sold 
throughout the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and accept 
no substitute ; take only 


| Brown’s French Dressing 


P| LES! BELL'S OINTMENT 
ee —AND PILLS.— 
Immediate Relief and Cure 


Cuaranteed. 
One package generally sufficient. 


Price *1, post free, Bell Co. 3 Vesey St., N.Y. 








At the End ef Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Feurth Ave., 41st and 424 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from id St. Depot free. 


bee Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SBS 26 GE S6O4 SB >- 
THE BEST 


Scuooe ENTERTAINS‘IENT, 
“THE COMEDY OF TOYS.” 


Uses 60 to 100 children —all . Given seven 
times for three Public Schools in Newark, N. J., and 
for High School, Long Branch. 


Write for endorsements of Principals and for terms 
and illustrated story of the play to 


W. L. HATCH, Chickering Hall, New York. 











DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicagr, 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP ©°® 


The Educational System. 6) or any girl 





SFY 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. ~N In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
WY) er or official anywhere, can secure of 
TEN WN UMBERS. - us promptly, second-hand or new, at * 


reduced prices, and singly or by tthe 


dozen, postage or expressage free, 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


©) School Books 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | @) ems eee eeesners 


Brand new, and complete ‘thisaa 


= lo ree, if entior 
67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, | / ~\ — = ee is ad (A 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. S 4 Cooper Institute “6 York City y 








PSEUDOPTICS. tALL THE CUTS: 


The Science of Optical Illusions. Published in The School Journal 


A SERIES OF ewe Pee EXPERI- 


MENTS FOR THE CLASS-ROOM ARE FOR SALE 


A collection of material and apparatus offered under the above title is the result of practical 





experiments and careful consideration in the labcratory, the class-room and the workshop, At Reduced Prices. 
and is published in a convenient and substantial form for individual and class-work under Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
the personal direction of Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University. The methods $2.00. 


cf performing the experiments, which easi'y number ove hundred or mcre, are clearly set 
forth in language not tco scientific, and yet not so popular as to lose its educational value. 


‘sen 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 
The material is divided into three general ‘ parts,” ¢ach packed in a durable and orpa- 


mental box, In each box there are several portfoiios each containing a series of experiments Code rs cheul be sent in os ney as posetite otter 
= oe ” cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts mus spos 
comprising one ** Section. of shortly after puLlication. Address 
Price, For the Whole, » 00; The Separate Pacte- No. 1, 82.00; | 
No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $1.2 | E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. oth St., New York 





4 tamphilet of 32 pages describing the above will be mailed to any one sending a two-cent stamp. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
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E supply all the Publishers’ School Books and 
Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices... 2 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
st ost 


Wholesale Books, 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
BEST PRIMARY SONGS. New Edition. 


Compiled by A. M. KELLOOG, 


Editor of Tue Scuoon JouRNAL 








This book comprises the dest pare songs to the 
number of about 100 suited to the ordinary school-room. 
It will be useful in a primary school or in a district 
school; in fact in any school. The songs are really the 
very best; the words are charming; the music such as 
will ring in the pupil’s ears. Let the teacher examinefa 





copy of this book; no matter what other book he has ¥ be bar sag oe iservatory of America. mtn 
> wil , ic . 7 een si i . : ounded by Ih t ouryée A ie 

he will w ant this. Many of the pieces have action in + owt 5 Mie giving full information tree. 

them: ‘*See, I have a black dog.” This has been sung New England Conservatory of Muate. Restor 


with rapturous appiause. Then it has songs for opening 
and closing school, in fact for ail occasions. Neat dur- 


) } \ q n 
= able manilla covers. 
EL-KELLOGG &CO- Price, 13 cents postpaid; $1.50 per doz. Liberal NIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0. 
S253 NEW YORKans CHIC AGO: S259 i ité 


discounts jor quantitié. s. 























SONG TREASURES is another popular book. For all grades. Excellent and low Educational Publishers, 
in price, 15 cents each; $1.50 per doz. postpaid. These books are just the thing £3-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE. 


for Institute use. 





Please send for catalogue and price list. 


&. Bes KELLOGG & Cco., NEw YORK a& CHICAGO. Correspondence sc licited. 











ECORATE School Rooms and 
Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 
graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 


66 OH ! — (all sizes). Address : 
* EASY ” J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
TOUCH ! 352 Washington Street, + - - Boston. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S.A. 


SPEED AND EASE IN OPERATION DEPEND ON TOUCH. 
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The Important Events, Discoveries, Etc., of the Times, 


$0 Cents a Year. 


FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND HOME. 


Clubs of two or more, 25c. ea, 
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New York and Chicago. 
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The Editor wants every teacher in the United States 
to know abcut this bright little paper of Current 
Fvents. More attention is being paid to the teaching 
of Current History, and OUR TIMES is the best aid 
for both teacher and pupils published. 





Foreign Lands. 


The British-Egyptian Expedition. 


The British- Egyptian expedition up the River Nile, with Don- 
gola, if not Khartoum, as the objective pont, under the com- 
: mand of Sir Herbert H. Kitchener, is 
now steadily advancing. During the 
past few months the expedition has been 
struggling with heat and cholera, building 
railroads, and passing gunboats in sec- 
tions up the river and over the cataracts. 
Now 15,000 men, not including natives 
employed in the transport service, are 
moving south, with a flotilla of about 
fifteen sternwheel gunboats, some of them 
towing over 200 other boats and barges 
loaded with supplies, ammunition, etc. 

The gunboats are expected to play a 
very important part in the campaign. 
They are from 100 to 175 feet long, 20 to 27 feet beam, draw 
only two feet of water,and are able to make about fourteen miles 
an hour. Each gunboat carries one twelve-pounder, quick- 
firing Maxim gun, six or eight-lighter Maxims, and some of 
them 24-pounder Armstrongs. 
Amidships is a conning tower and 
an electric searchlight. Their oppo- 
nent will be the famous Osman 
Digma, whose army will be any- 
where from 50,000 to 600,000, By 
keeping close to the Nile and using 
these formidable gunboats, the Brit- 
ish ought to find it easy to beat him, 
If the expedition is successful con- 
siderable territory will be added to 
the British empire. 

The invading army lately captured 
Dongola and scattered the opposing 
army, The map shows Wadi Halfa, 
f-om which the Egyption army ad- 

anced in March to occupy Akasheh; 

erket, where the dervishes were 

adly defeated on June 7. Kosheh, 
rom which the Egyptian army advanced on Dongola. Broken 
nes ind‘cate desert routes; that from Suakin to Berber will be 
ollowed by any supporting force sent from Saukin *o the Nile. 
.ado, in the south, is the point which the co operating army of 
he Congo state has reached; and Regaaf is the most southern 
point on the Nile where a Mahdist garrison has recently been 
maintained. 





Ws 
SIR HERBERT H. KITCHENER, 
Commander of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Expedition. 
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Victoria’s Reign the Longest. 


Queen Victoria’s reign becoming on Sept. 23 the longest of 
any British sovereign, all the morning newspapers published his- 
toric reviews of the events of the Victorian era, and editorials 
congratulating her Majesty. The papers dilated upon the pro- 
gress that has been made in political economy and in all the arts, 
sciences, and industries since the queen ascended the throne, on 
June 20, 1837. 





Nelson’s Old Flagship. 


The old British line-of-battle ship Foudroyant, which was 
Lord Nelson's flagship in 1800, is being refitted at Woolwich and 
will soon make a voyage to this side 
of the globe, touching atHalifax, Bos- 
ton, New York, and other Atlantic 
ports. She was built in 1799, and 
was intended for service against Na- 
poleon when he was striving to get 
possession of Egypt. She was not 
completed in time for the battle of the 
Nile delta, but was victorious in a 
number of subsequent battles with the 
French in the Mediterranean sea. She 
was Nelson’s flagship when he cap- 
tured the Genereux ard when he took 
the William Tell. The vessel, which 
had been sold to Germany, was re- 
purchased, The hull has been painted, 
all the masts and rigging replaced, and the eighty old smooth- 
bore guns have been remounted on the upper and Jower gun 
decks. In short, the Foudroyant looks to-day just as she did 
when cruising after French frigates. 





NELSON'S FLAGSHIP. 


Smuggling in Chinese from Canada. 


The law prohibiting Chinese immigration also requires that 
those Chinese who are entitled to live here by reason of long res- 
idence sha'l obtain certificates of U.S. commissioners to that ef- 
fect. Lately it has transpired that many Chinese with forged 
certificates have been smuggled over the Canadian border. 


Corea’s First Railroad. 


An American has just secured the right to build the first rail- 
road in Corea, from Chemulpo on the sea coast to Seoul, the cap- 
ital, a distance of twenty-five miles. The same man recently put 
an electric light plant in the king’s palace. Corea abounds in 
rich mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, and coal, andthe railroad 
will help in developing them. 


The Bombardment of Zanzibar. 


Hamid bin Thwain, the sultan of Zanzibar died Aug. 25. 
There were several claimants to the throne and it was seized by 
Seyyid Khalid contrary to the wishes of the British, who hold a 

rotectorate over the island. There were three British warships 
ying in the harbor at the time and the commander demanded 
Seyyid Khalid’s surrender. He refused to do so, and the palace 
and custom house were bombarded and destroyed and the usur- 
per taken prisoner. Hamoud, a cousin of the late sultan, was 
declared sultan. 

Zanzibar comprises the island of that name, together with 
Pemba and several smaller islands, and a narrow strip on the ad- 
joining coast of Africa. The city is very low, and hence the pal- 
ace was an easy mark for the bombarding ships. There are no 
docks, and everything is landed on the beach or carried thence to 
the vessels which export the cloves and ivory that form a large 
part of the commerce of the island. During the hours of busi- 
ness, 6 A. M. to 10 A. M. and 3 P. M. to sundown, this beach pre- 
sents a picturesque scene, with the hosts of black laborers load- 
ing and unloading the ships. 

The European residents of Zanzibar consist of a few American 
and English traders, English missionaries, and members of the 
army and navy—only a few score in all. The greater part of the 
200,000 population of the island is made up of slaves from inner 
Africa, Arab natives of Zanzibar, and Hindus from India, There 
are 25,000 of the latter. The Arabs and slaves, wear long gowns 
of loose cotton, falling to the ankles and wrapped loosely about 
them. Zanzidar will probably become a permanent possession 
of Great Britain, 








What Shall Be Done With Turkey ? 


The list of crimes in Turkey is a long and a black one. They 
have resulted partly from the inability, but principally from the 
unwillingness of the government to deal fairly by its Christian 
subjects. For about two years the murders and outrages in Ar- 
menia have horrified the civilized world. During the summer a 
revolt in Crete put the whole island in a turmo'l and seriously 
threatened the peace of Europe. Then came .disturbances in 
Macedonia and riots in Constantinople durng which 3,000 or 
4,000 people were killed. A government that cannot maintain 
peace in its own dominions has no right to exist, and so think the 
great powers of Europe. The riots stirred them; but the clear- 
ing of the murderers, in spite of the most indisputable proof of 
their crimes, aroused the indignation of the people, especially in 
England, to the extreme. Gladstone calls for the stopping of the 
bloody work of the ‘“‘ throned murderer” of the Bosphorus, In 
obedience to the commands of England he has ceased expelling 
Armenians from Constantinople. Will the powers act and put 
an end to Abdul Hamid’s disgraceful reign and perhaps of the 
Turkish empire, or are they afraid of the consequences that will 
follow such action ? 


The Conservatives Beaten in Ecuador. 


’ Gen. Eloy Alfaro is just now the hero of a successful revolu- 
tion in Ecuador. In April, 1895, was begun a movement for the 
overthrow of Dr. Cordero an obnoxious 
Conservative president whose govern- 
ment was charged with corruption and 
who held the office against the wishes 
of the people. Everything was in con- 
fusion, «nd the revolution did not make 
much progress until Alfaro, who was in 
exile in Nicaragua. returned to the coun- 
try Heorganized an army and marched 
to Quito, wich he captured. In Janu- 
ary, 196, the Conservatives stirred up 
a counter revolution, which Alfaro has 
just succeeded in suppressing. He is 
popular with the common people and will assume the office of 
president as soon as a lawful election can be held. 





GEN. ELOY ALFARO. 


Taking Possession of the Antarctic Continent. 


Argentina means to get ahead of the European po vers in tak- 
ing possession of the South Shetland islands on the edge of the 
Antarctic continent. An expedition will be sent out for the pur- 
pose in December next. The islands may possibly be of some 
use as a Sealing and whaling station. 


How Long can Spain Hold Out? 


The reports of numerous skirmishes in Cuba indicate that the 
inactivity of the armies, owing to the wet season, is about ended. 
Both the Spaniards and the Cubans have been preparing for 
active campaigning. The Spaniards have increased their navy 
and expect to send 40,000 more men to the island within the next 
few weeks. It is estimated that the Spanish army there now 
numbers 120,000. But operations did not altogether cease dur- 
ing the wet weather, General-in-Chief Gomez was in the eastern- 
most province, Santiago de Cuba and Gen. Maceo in the western- 
most province, Pinar del Rio, The main body of the Spanish 
army was Stationed along the line of the trocha from Havana to 
the south coast, while lesser bodies served as garrisons for Ha- 
vana, Matanzas, Puerto Principe, Santiago, and other places. The 
rebels took advantage of every opportunity to annoy, harass, and 
bewilder the enemy. Squads of them would fall upon a Spanish 
camp in night time, or give pursuit to a regiment upon the march, 
or make a raid into a region where they were not looked for, or 
blow up a railroad bridge, or capture an ammunition train, or 
menace the jaded troops of the trocha, or raise a fright in Havana 
by menacing it. Gomez is said to have between 70,000 and 8o,- 
ooo men. The best accounts agree in saying that the Spanish 
cause has grown weaker during the summer months. 


Spain’s Deplorable Condition. 


§ All sorts of misfortunes are crowding in upon Spain. First 
came the explosion in the Cambios Nuevos in Barcelona, which 
put a great number of families in mourning. Then came the 
great rains of the past winter, which seriously damaged the crops 
of the richest provinces, Aragon, Navarre, Catalonia, etc. The 
rains were soon followed by burning and premature spells of hot 
weather, which completed the ruin. The phylloxera also took a 
hand in this work of destruction, and caused great damage to the 
vines. Then after the water, came the fire. The terrible con- 
flagration of Rueda, in the province of Valladolid, destroyed 600 
houses and brought misery and total ruin upon thousands of 
honest workmen. Now the political plague is raging. Hundreds 
of Republicans have been arrested in Madrid, Seville, and Barce- 
lona, on information more or less correct. All this is capped by 
the war in Cuba, which is wasting su many millions and so many 
lives. 

The roads are crowded with poor people traveling from one 
province to another, each one carrying all his eerthly goods in a 
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sack, In this way they tramp along with heavy hearts, haggard 
and emaciated, worn out by sufferings, seeking relief one day 
from charity and the next day from theft. Every day brings new 
processions of wretched wanderers, knocking at each door and 
begging for bread. 

A big sum of money, twenty millions, will also be needed, for 
the Cuban war. The government has studied the means of pro- 
curing it, but the cortes refuses to adopt the proposed measures, 
It is easy to see, therefore, that the difficulties are great, both 
above and below. Wretchedness is all around. Among the 
lower classes it is physical ; in the upper classes it is moral. 


Princess Kaiulani Returns to Hawaii. 

The report that Princess Kaiulani was about to return to 
Hawaii gave rise to the rumor that an effort was to be made to 
restore her to the throne. When she returns she will receive an 
ovation from the natives and have whites. She will probably, 
however, not sanction anything that will endanger the $2,000 
pension she receives annually from the government. 


Dr. Nansen Honored. 


The Arctic hero, Dr. Nansen, whotraveled 190 miles nearer the 
north pole than any explorer ever did’ before, was given a great 
reception when he arrived at Christiania, Norway, Sept.9. The 
Fram, his stanch little ship, was escorted up the fjord by a fleet 
of — and the king conferred on him the Grand Cross of 
St. Olaf. 


The Dublin Convention. 


A convention of representatives of the Irish race from various 
countries was held recently in Dublin. Its object was to secure 
union of action among the Irish representatives to parliament. 
The work of conciliating the factions was not wholly a success. 


Agreement Between Italy and Abyssinia. 

As a result of the late war in Abyssinia, in which the Italians 
were beaten, Italy has agreed to pay king Menelek 2,000,000 
francs as compensation for sustaining the Italians captured dur- 
ing the war. The limits of the Italian colony of Eritrea 1s also 
definitely defined and the Italians are to keep within those limits. 


An Alleged Dynamite Plot. 

It is a long time since the royal houses of England and Russia 
have received such a shock as occurred recently. On September 
14, the detectives of Scotland Yard, London, announced that “the 
greatest dynamite plot ever known has been defeated by the ar- 
rest of four of the principal conspirators.” Two of them were 
arrested in Rotterdam, one in Bologne, and one in Glasgow ; ex- 
plosives were found with them. One of them is charged with 
being accessory to the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, in 
Dublin in 1882. The plot is said to have been hatched in New 
York by Fenians and Nihilists, and that they intended to kill the 
czar and blow up the queen in Balmoral castle. The friends of 
the men claim that there are no substantial grounds for these 
charges 


Death of a Russian Statesman. 


Prince Lobanoff, the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, died suddenly August 30, 
while on his way from Vienna to Dresden. 
His death is a great loss to Russia One 
paper calls him the first minister of Europe, 
who baffled Japan in the Far East and suc- 
cessfully flouted Europe in Armenia. 
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Costa Rica and Colombia have passed laws forbidding the importation of 
foreign silver. 

The prince of Naples, heir to the Italian throne, will soon marry Prin. 
cess Helene of Montenego. 

The English government has announced that it will not act on the Turk- 
ish question except in conjunction with the powers, 

King Humbert has just s.gned a decree ordering the formation of an Ital- 
ian Atlantic squadron for the protection of Italy’s interests in South Amer- 
ica. 

The close vote of the contested election for president of Chile has been 
decided in favor of the Conservative or Clerical candidate, Frederico 

Errazuriz. 

Several Irishmen, accused of using dynamite in England during the pol- 
itical agitation about twelve years ago, have recently been released from 
English prisons. 

The British Trades Union Congress held its twenty-ninth annual session 
in Edinburg, closing September 12. The congress asked for an eight hour 
day for all trades ard occupations. 

A fierce dispute has existed for some time between England and Brazi 
over the possession of Trinidad, a small island off the Brazilian coast. Re- 
cently Great Britain hauled down her flag and left Brazil in possession. 

Queen Victoria has signified her willingness to receive a petition with 
7,000,000 signatures against the traffic in opium and spirituous liquors. 
The signatures were collected by Frances Willard and Lady Henry Somer- 
set. 

Li Hung Chang has had three hundred badges of the various classes and 
grades of the order of the Double Dragon manufactured in London, which 
he will distribute among the persons who have helped to make his tcur 
agreeable. 
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Our Own Land. 


The Visit of Li Hung Chang. 


On Aug. 28, the distinguished Chinese statesman Li Hung 
Chang arrived on the steamship S¢. Louzs, and was welcomed in 
New York harbor by the booming of guns from eleven warships. 
The greatest honors were paid to him in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and other 
places. Li Hung Chang 
camé from humble life, 
rose to eminence as a 
scholar, and because of 
his merit entered the pub- 
lic service. When the 
Tae Ping rebellion oc- 
curred over thirty years 
ago, he found himself in 
command of the Chinese 
army, and before long 
he had restored peace in 
the valley of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, In this cam- 
paign he was associated 
with the famous British 
general Gordon. 

The emperor rewarded 
Li Hung Chang by mak- 
ing him a governor. At 
the age of thirty-eight he 
became the viceroy of 
two provinces. In time 
he was named the senior 
guardian of the emperor. Then came the yellow jacket, the 
Order of the Garter in China, and with it command of the 
northern army. Then followed ‘the superintendency of trade 
and the highest order of nobiity. Later there were added the 
offices of prime miaister and minister of foreign affairs. 

The Tonquin war was an event in the viceroy’s career. It 
came from te desire of the Western powers to appropriate Asia 
bit by bit. Great Britain had annexed Burmah, and France 
wanted some of the southern Chinese provinces, but the struggle 
for these was resisted with consummate tact. France sought an 
understanding with Japan by which the ports of that country could 
be used as a base of operations against China. This the viceroy, 
aided by the American government, resisted, and Japan remained 
neutral. The effect of this was to paralyze the naval power of 
France. France then proposed to take the Chinese merchant 
fleet, but Li Hung Chang quietly transferred the steamers to the 
American flag. The result of the war was the triumph of the 
viceroy. 

When Gen Grant made his tour around the world he visited 
China and became intimate with Li Hung Chang, whom he 
ranked as a statesman with Bismarck, Gladstone, Gambetta, and 
Disraeli. Through Gen. Grant's influence the dispute of China 
and Japan over the Loo Choo islands was peacefully settled and 
the war between the countries postponed for fifteen years. It 
was Grant's opinion that China and Japan should cultivate peace ; 
that if a war came it would give an opportunity for Western 
powers to intervene against the interests of both—a prophecy 
that was fulfilled in the late war. Grant thought the United 
States and China had many interests in common; they have 
much to gain from close trade relations. The viceroy answered 
Grant’s invitation to visit the United States by placing a wreath 
on his tomb in Riverside park, New York. 

Li Hung Chang came to this country as the special ambassador 
of the emperor of China. What the result will be it would be 
hard to tell, but it will probably be followed by closer trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. China may be seeking a change 
in the immigration laws. The viceroy complained bitterly while 
here of the injustice of the present regulati.ns. He went to 
Canada, and from there will go home by the way of Vancouver, 


Another Presidential Ticket. 


The representatives of the Democrats who dissent from the 
Chicago platform met at Indianapolis Sept. 2. They declared 
that “the experience of mankind has 
shown that by reason of their natural 
qualities, gold is the necessary money of 
large affairs of commerce and business, 
while silver is conveniently adapted to 
minor transactions, and the most beneficial 
use of both together can be insured 
by the adoption of the former as a stand- 
ard of monetary measure, and the main- 
tenance of silver at parity with gold by its 
limited coinage under suitable safeguards 
of law.” The convention also declared in favor of a tariff for 
revenue and a liberal policy toward American shipping, praised 
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SENATOR PALMER. 


the administration of President Cleveland, and condemned the 
“efforts to degrade the United States supreme court or impair 
the confidence and respect which it has deservedly held.” 

Senator J. M. Palmer, of Illinois, was nominated for president 
and Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, of Kentucky, for vice-president. 
Gen. Palmer is a Kentuckian by birth. 
His profession is that of a lawyer, and 
before the war he held several judicial and 
other offices. He was a member of the 
convention that nominated John C. Fre- 
mont and cast an electorial vote for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, During the war he took 
part in the campaigns that included the 
operations at Springfield, Mo., New 
Madrid, Island No. 10, Stone River 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 
and Atlanta. He left the service with the 
rank of major-general. He was elected governor of Illinois in 
1868 as a Republican, but shortly after became a Democrat and 
as such was elected to the United States senate in 1890. 

Gen. Buckner is also distinguished in war, politics, and law, 
He is a graduate of West Point and fought in the Mexican war. 
He commanded a brigade in the battle of Fort Donelson in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and after the escape of Gens. Pillow and Floyd he 
surrendered to Gen. Grant, and was made a prisoner with 16,000 
men. He was imprisoned at Fort Warren, Boston, until he was 
exchanged in August, 1862 Then he was made major-general 
and took part in the battle of Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. 
In 1887 he was elected governor of Kentucky. 
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Miss Barton’s Mission a Success. 


Miss Clara Barton, president of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, has returned from Armenia. She says the sultan and the 
Turkish officers gave her assistance in her work of aiding the un- 
fortunate, and also that her assistants found extreme deso- 
lation in the interior provinces of Asia Minor. The peasants 
were reluctant to leave the remnants of their villages to resume 
work in the fields, fearing that they would again be attacked by 
the Kurds, and consequently they were in dire need of food. 
The sultan gave orders that they should be protected and these 
were faithfully carried out. 


A New American Cruiser. 


The new cruiser Brooklyn has just had her acceptance trial off 
the coast of New England. Her length is 400.50 feet; beam, 
64.68 feet ; draught, 24.00 feet ; displacement, 9,271.60 tons ; coal 
capacity, 1,753 tons; horse power, 16,000 tons ; speed in knots, 21. 
The crew consists of 46 officers and 515 men. She will have 
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eight 8-inch breech-loading rifles, twelve 5-inch quick-fire breech 
loaders, twelve 6-pound rapid fire, four 1-pounder rapid fire, and 
four machine guns. She will also have the first 300 of those ter- 
rible repeating small arms just adopted by the navy—the rifles 
whose projectiles resemble a two-inch length of lead pencil and 
can pierce five or six ranks of men before their tremendous en- 
ergy is expended. 


Three New Battleships to be Built. 


Three of the most powerful battleships yet designed for the 
American navy will soon be built, two on the Atlantic coast and 
one on the Pacific. No vessels of their size ever built will have 
an armament so magnificent, an armor of such resisting power, 
or a speed so great. They will represent the latest improve- 
ments of naval science, machinery, ordnance,and armor. Their 
cost will be about $5,000,000 each. Each of them will havea 
crew of forty officers and five hundred men, 


Blackfeet Reservation to be Opened. 


The Blackfeet reservation will be thrown open for settlement 
about the first of next year. The survey which was started on 
July 20 is about completed. It will take several weeks to com- 
plete the field notes and maps. It will also take the department 
officials at Washington fully sixty days to complete their work. 
Nevertheless hundreds of people are encamped already on the 
borders of the reservation awaiting the time when the ceded por- 
tion is opened. The colony includes men, women, and children 
from every portion of the United States. Many Mormons from 
Utah are among the number, while Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Michigan, and Nebraska furnish large numbers, There are 
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many old prospectors from various parts of Montana. The min- 
eral wealth of the reservation is said to be wonderful. Prospec 

tors say that the greatest copper mines yet discovered will be 
found. 


A Celebrated Phrenologist Dies. 


Prof. Lorenzo Niles Fowler, the celebrated phrenologist, died 
of paralysis, Sept. 3 at West Orange, N. J., at the - of —_— 
five years. While in Amherst college he 
and his brother, Orson S. Fowler, and 
Henry Ward Beecher became interested 
in phrenology. It proved to be the life 
work of the Fowlers. Soon after leaving 
college they started the Phrenologica: 
Journal, the first paper in the United 
States denoted to phrenology. L. N. 
Fowler wrote many books and lectured 
extensively in this country and Europe. 
He examined the heads of thousands, in- 
cluding many celebrities, among them 
the late Czar Alexander III., Dwight L. 
Moody, Horace Greeley, Mrs. Stowe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Cyrus W. Field, Sir Henry Irving, John Bright, Cobden, Charles 
Dickens, and William Cullen Bryant. 
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Eight Presidential Tickets. 


There are eight presidential tickets in the field this year. 
confusion will be likely to result in some states. 
their nomination the tickets are as follows : 

Prohibitionist—Nominated at Pittsburg May 27: For president—Joshua 
Levering of Maryland : vice- president —Hale Johnson, of Illinois. 

National Party—Free Silver, Woman Suffrage off-shoot of the regular 
Prohibitionists, nominated at Pittsburg May 28: For president—Charles 
E. Bentley, of Nebraska ; vice-president—James Haywood Southgate, of 
North Carolina. 

Republican—Nominated at St. 
McKinley, of Ohio; 
Jersey. 

Socialist Labor—Nominated at New York July 4; For president--Charles 
H. Matchett, of New York : vice-president—Matthew McGuire, of New 
Jersey. 

Democratic Party—Nominated at Chicago July 10 and 11 
—William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska ; 
of Maine. 

Silverites—Nominated at St. Louis, July 24: For president—William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska; vice-president—Arthur Sewall, of Maine. 

People’s Party--Nominated at St. Louis, July 24 and 25: For president 
—William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska ; vice-president—Thomas E, Wat- 
son, of Georgia. 

National Democratic Party--Nominated at Indianapolis, Sept. 3: For 
president—John McAuley Palmer, of Illinois; vice-president—Simon Bol- 
iver Buckner, of Kentucky. 


Lord Russell Favors Arbitration. 


The address of Lord Chief-Justice Russell, of Great Britain, in 
favor of internetional arbitration before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga was an event of no 
small importance. It shows that the 
most enlightened sentiment of the world 
is against war. Lord Russell cited reso- 
lutions in favor of arbitration adopted by 
the chief law making bodies of the 
United States, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Switzerland, and France, to- 
gether with the organization of The 
Interparliamentary Union, whose seventh 
session will be held this year at Bud- 
apest, aS among the evidences of the 
growth of the sentiment. 


Great 
In the order of 


Louis June 18: For president William 
vice-president—Garret Augustus Hobart, of New 


: For president 
vice-president—Arthur Sewall, 
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Electricity on the Erie Canal, 


English capitalists, it is reported, will install a complete system 
of electric traction on the Erie canal within a short time. This 
is but a part of the extensive plan to cheapen rates from the West 
to the East and then to Europe. It contemplates a direct service 
from Chicago and Duluth by the use of steel canal boats after 
the type of the six that were built last year in Cleveland and 
made one trip to New York. With the aid of floating elevators 
the canal boats can be unloaded into ocean steamers in New York 
harbor without the necessity of storage. 


The Largest Steamship Afloat. 


The Hamburg-American Steamship Company’s new twin- 
screw steamer Pennsylvanza just launched at Belfast is the lar- 
gest merchant steamer afloat. Its carrying capacity is 20,000 tons, 
its length 585 feet, its beam 62 feet, and its depth 42 feet. The 
ship will make fourteen knots an hour and will carry 1350 pas- 
sengers, 


Protecting the Women and Children. 


On Sept. 1 a law went into effect in New York state forbidding 
the employment in shops, etc., of any child under fourteen years 
of age; no male under sixteen, or female under twenty-one, can 
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work in any establishment for more than ten hours a day or 
sixty hours per week, or before seven in the morning or after ten 
in the evening, the period of the Christmas holidays excepted. 
No women and children can be employed in an improperly lighted 
or ventilated basement; forty-five minutes must be allowed for 
the noon-day meal. Fine or imprisonment, or both, may be im- 
posed for violation of this law. 


The Number of Seals Growing Smaller. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, who is at the head of the American 
seal comm ’ssion, says that the herds are not near as large as 
formerly. The North American Commercial Company will be 
unable to get more than 15,000 skins from the Pribilov islands 
this season. The seals seem to be destined to extermination. 


Confederate Memorial Institute, 


The Confederate Memorial Association met on Lookout 
mountain Sept. 3 and decided on the foundation of the Confed- 
erate Memorial Institute which will be a depository of historical 
data of the late war, together with everything from that period 
that the Southern people hold dear—statuary, pictures, relics, etc. 


The Yerkes Observatory. 

The Yerkes observatory at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., is nearing comple- 
tion, and it is thought that. the 
great telescope will be placed in 
position within a few months. The 
iron work of the dome is 110 feet 
high and ninety feet in diameter, 
and weighs about 200 tons. It 
revolves readily on twenty-six sets 
of ball-bearing wheels. It will be 
manipulated by electricity. 

Beneath the dome is a marble 
floor, hung with counter-balance weights and capable of being 
raised or lowered twenty-five feet. The lenses to be used in the 
telescope are the largest ever constructed, 
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THE YERKES OBSERVATORY. 


Centennial of Washington’s “Farewell Address.” 

The anniversary (Sept. 19) of the publication of Washington’s 
“Farewell Address ” marks the last of the centennials commem- 
orating the Revolutionary period. During his life Washington 
was assailed as bitterly probably as any public man we have ever 
had; now he is revered by all. This should dispose to hopeful- 
ness such persons as bewail the present immoderate attacks on 
our public men. 


Plans for Coast Defence. 


Plans for the fortification of many of the more important sea- 
coast cities have been adopted by the experts of the war depart- 
ment. The dynamite gun will not play an important part, as 
this instrument is considered still in the experimental stage, but 
16 inch rifles will be largely used. Submarine mines are also to 
enter into the scheme, but this part of the defences will be most 
carefully guarded from public attention for fear that foreign gov- 
ernments may learn the proposed location of the mines and tor- 
pedoes. The construction of a great line of defences, extend- 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard from Portland to Jacksonville, 
and around the gulf to New Orleans and Galveston, means a sub- 
stantial increase in the standing army in a few years, and espe- 
cially of the artillery branch, to which will fall the werk of man- 
ning and caring for the fortresses. 


Another Blow at the “Spoils System.” 


On September 1 the ten thousand employees of the war de- 
partment were placed under the civil service rules, in accordance 
with President Cleveland’s sweeping order of last May. Only 
two persons in Secretary Lamont’s office, his confidential clerk 
and the assistant secretary, remain outside the class.fied service, 


Charged With Violating the Neutrality Laws. 


Carlos Roloff, major general in 
the Cuban army and secretary of 
war of the provincial government 
of Cuba, was arrested in New York, 
Sept. 17, on complaint of the Span- 
ish consul, on a charge of violating 
the neutrality laws. He is accused 
of aiding the ZLawurada filibustering 
expedition which left New York on 
the night of May 9 last, and suc- 
cessfully landed a large cargo of 
arms and a band of revolutionists 
on the coast of Cuba. Gen. Roloff 
was born in Poland and came to 
the United States when thirteen 
yesrs old from Cuba, where he had 
lived nearly all his childhood. He served in the civil war on 
the Confederate side and in the Cuban revolution from 1868 to 
1878. 
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Pension Commissioner’s Report. 


During the year ending June 30, 1896, the U. S. government 
granted 40,374 new pensions and restored 3873 pensioners who 
had been previously dropped, making a total of 44,247. The 
losses for various reasons amounted to 44,093; so that the whole 
number of pensioners on the roll June ;o was 970,678, whose 
pensions foot up to 138,214,000 annually. Commissioner Loch- 
ren thinks that this number of pensioners (the largest in our his- 
tory) will steadily decrease from this on, unless Congress should 
enact still more liberal provisions. 


Mexican Border Bandits. 


A large number of armed bandits have been terrorizing the 
border country of Mexico and New Mexico. Recently they made 
an attack on the Mexican custom house at Las Polemas. Mexi- 
can troops and U. S. cavalry who have been chasing them have 
captured several. 


The Venezuela Controversy Unsettled. 


Recent developments show that the Venezuela controversary is 
by no means settled. Lord Salisbury still holds to his original 
ground that the so-calizd “se tled districts,” or, in other words, 
the lands seized by the British, shall not go before a tribunal of 
arbitration even if they belonged to Venezuela when seized. Mr. 
Olney rejoins by asking how much time is required in order to 
give such occupancy a valid title of ownership. It is held that 
unless Lord Salisbury yields this point there can be no arbitra- 
tion between the two countries. 


Will Canada Retaliate ? 


On the border of Canada considerable feeling has arisen on ac- 
count of the United States law against bringing in alien laborers 
under contract. Recently a large employer of labor in Canada 
took a gang of men to work in the lumber camps of Michigan. 
They were not allowed to remain there, and were all sent back to 
Canada. The Canadian owner of the timber limit in question at 
once decided to abandon work on it for the present. Canada now 
threatens to pass an alien labor law unless the U. S. alien labor 
law is abrogated. 


Five hundred houses were destroyed by fire recently at Ontonagon, 
Mich, 

The death of ex-U. S. Senator Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, occurred re- 
cently, 

On account of a serious strike in Leadville, Col., militia have been guard- 
ing the town. 

Over 49,000,000 franked envelopes had been ordered up to Sept. 1, for po- 
litical uses in this campaign. 

A shaft has been unveiled on the battlefield of Antietam to the memory 
of the Philadelphia brigade men 

September 7 was the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Smith- 
sonian institution in Washington, D, C. 

The U. S. government has decided to erect forufications at Fort Mont- 
gomery, Rouse's Point, on Lake Champlain. 

The anniversary of the battle of Lake Eri: was celebrated at Cleveland 
Sept. 10. The statue of Commodore Perry was decorated with flowers 

The sub committee of the Greater New York commission has completed 
the charter for the consolidated city and wi.l report it about October ts. 

The 120th anniversary of the battle of Harlem Heights (now New York 
city) was celebrated September 16, British were d-feated by Continental 
troops. 

Pres. Dole and his friends of Hawaii say that they do not want a U.S. 
protectorate, as has been reported. They are unchangeably in favor of an- 
ney ation. 

Cardinal Satolli is preparing to return to Rome on the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Martinelli, the date of whose arrival in this country is 
uncertain, 

A meeting was held recently at Terre Haute, Ind., whose object was to 
bring about a closer union of the engineers, firemen, and other -railroad 
brotherhoods, 

The Grand Army of the Republic met this yearin St. Paul, Minn. Inthe 
parade were 25,000 veterans, Major Thaddeus S, Clarkson, of Nebraska, 
was chosen comm ander-in-chief. 

The new cruiser Brooklyn made 21,92 knots an hour on her trial trip. 
The government allows the contractors a bonus of $50,000 for each quarter 
knot above twenty knots, so that she earns them $350,000, 

rhe report of the Erie Railroad Company shows that within the past few 
months has been formed a solvent and well-equipped system of 2,165 mi'es 
of railroad, with a main line extending from Jersey City to Chicago. 

Workmen putting in a telephone at Springfield, Mo , accidently made a 
connection with the fire alarm wires, and when they-tested the instrument 
the department was called out and the firemen were unable to tell what the 
trouble was, 

Secretary Olney will have the state department thoroughly investigate 
the reported murder of Charles Govin by Spanish soldiers in Cuba. Con- 
sul-General Lee has been instructed to insist on a comp'ete and early re- 
port on the case from the Spanish officials. 

The Audubon sugar schoo! in New Orleans has been closed, because the 
revolution in Cuba has cut off all students from that island. This school 
had obtained a reputation throughout the West Indies and Europe as the 
best school on this continent for teaching sugar growing and manufacture. 

Judge Thomas, assistant attorney general for the post office department, 
has decided that *' [tis unlawful to send an ordinary letter by express or 
Otherwise outside of the mails unless it be enclosed in a government 
stamped envelop. [t is also unlawful to enclose a letter in an express 
package unless it pertains wholly to the contents of the package.” 


Questions and Answers. 


Explain briefly the money question. What are the honest beliefs of 
those that favor a gold standard and those that favor free — ec 

We would be rash indeed to attempt to give in a brief space all 
the features of the money question. Only the main points can be 
given. The free silver men want to have silver coined by the 
government a: the ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one of gold 
with no limit as to quantity. They want to have a law passed 
giving those owning silver the privilege of taking it to the gov- 
ernment mints to be coined for them into silver money; they also 
ask that this silver coin shall have all the debt-paying power that 
gold has to-day. The gold standard, they hold, is unjust to borrow- 
ers as gold has increased in value, making it very hard for debtors 
to pay their debts. The great fall in the price of silver, they claim, 
has been dueto the demonetization in 1873, and its remonetization 
would restore its price. The appreciation of gold, on the other 
hand, has caused prices to fall, so that the farmer now gets much 
less than formerly for his products, There is not money enough 
now for the business of the country; coin plenty of silver money, 
they contend, and it wiil not be possible for speculators to con- 
trol the money market, business will become brisk, and labor will 
be employed. 

The gold men assert that as the yellow metal is the standard 
of the chief commercial nations of the world, it must necessarily 
be ours; that the free coinage of silver will result in the driving 
of all our $500,000,000 in gold money out of circulation, and 
that instead of expanding the currency, free coinage of silver will 
cause a contraction; that in that case our money will sink to the 
value of the silver in the silver dollar (now about 53 cents), caus- 
ing immense loss to those working on salaries, and also to hold- 
ers of pensions, savings accounts, insurance policies, building and 
loan sto-k, etc., that, this instead of helping business,would cause 
it untold injury, in fact, would bring on a great panic; that the 
fall in prices has been due to other causes, such as over-produc- 
tion, labor saving machinery, decreased cost of transportation, 
etc, and not to the demonetization of silver ; that this is shown 
by the fact that all things have not fallen in equal proportion ; that 
poor and backward countries have a silver standard, and there the 
cost of living is high and wages are low. 


1. Do banks issue paper money ? If so, under what conditions, and how 
long have they done so? Does the government issue paper money ? 

2. Has there ever been free coinage of silver 16 to 1, in this country ? In 
any foreign country ? Ww. 

1. Anational bank is authorized to begin the business of bank- 
ing upon making the deposit of U.S. registered bonds with the 
treasurer of the U.S., as required by law. Although these bonds 
are held by the treasurer, the interest is collected by the bank, 
whose property the bonds continue to be. This deposit of bonds 
entitles the bank to receive from the comptroller of the currency 
notes to the value of 90 per cent. of the market value of the bonds 
deposited, but not exceeding 9o per cent. of the par value. When 
signed by the proper officers of the bank, the notes become its 
promises to pay on demand, and can then be issued for circula- 
tion. The bank issues them by paying them out as currency in 
cashing checks, etc., and they are received on a par with coin or 
treasury notes and certificates. The national bank law was 
passed in February, 1863. 

Besides these national bank notes, the government issues gold 
certificates (payable in gold), silver certificates (payable in silver), 
and treasury notes (payable in coin), The government is pledged 
to maintain all of these on a par with gold. 

2, By the mint act of 1834, which, except as regards silver dol- 
lars, is still in force,every owner of gold bullion and of silver bul- 
lion was permitted to take it to the mint in unlimited quantities 
and have it coined, free of expense, except for refining and for the 
alloy used, into silver dollars and gold eagles and fractions of an 
eagle, at the rate of sixteen times as many dollars fora given 
weight of gold as for an equal weight of silver. In the gold dol- 
lar were 23.22 grains of pure gold and in the silver dollar 371} 
grains of pure silver; the weight of the coins with alloy was 25.8 
and 412} grains respectively. This was free coinage, Up to 
1853, silver on this ratio, was wo:th a little more than gold. Our 
small coins were therefore bought up and exported to Europe. 
Congress purposely made them light weight. In 1873 the silver 
do lar was dropped from the list of coins, 

Various coinage ratios have been adopted in different countries 
at different times (15 to 1, 15} to I, 16 to I, etc.), according to 
the commercial value of the metals. Their commercial ratio at 
present is about 31 to 1. 

1. Where are the U.S. military posts? and how often do the soldiers 
drill? 2. How much does each Indian receive from the U, S.? D. S. 

1. The regular army of the U.S is divided into several depart- 
ments each of which usually covers several states. These are 
known as the departments of the East, of the Missouri, of Cali- 
fornia, of Dakota, of Texas, of the Platte, of the Colorado, and of 
the Columbia. The headquarters of the commanding generals 
are at Governor's island, N. Y., Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, Van- 
couver barracks, Wash., San Francicso, San Antonio, Tex., and 
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Omaha. The soldiers are distributed throughout this region, a 
company here and a company there. The regiments are not all 
together as in time of war. The soldiers usually drill every day. 
2. The total Indian population of the U. S. in 1890, civilized and 
uncivilized, was 249,273. Of these 133,382 were on reservations. 
The appropriation for Indians in 1895 was $9.939754. This 
was not parceled out among the Indians so much for each per- 
son, but was spent for food, schools, etc., as necessities re- 
quired. 

What relation was Robert E. Lee to *‘ Light Horse Harry ”? —w 

Robert E. Lee was the son of Gen. Henry Lee, otherwise 
known as “ Light Horse Harry.” 

Editor of OUR TIMEs : In the September issue of OUR TIMEs I note the 
following question : How often since the adoption of the constitution has 
the election of president devolved upon the house? Your answer is, ‘‘ The 
only time the house ever elected a president was in 1809. I beg to call 
your atten'ion to the election of John Quincy Adams in 1824. No candi- 
date at the election of 1824 receiving a majority of electors it devolved upon 
the house to elect a president. C. A. WHITE, 


1. Has Australia yet formed itself into a confederacy. 
Pasha died ? 

1. Efforts have been made to form an Australian confederacy, 
but they have not yet been successful. 2. Emin Pasha was 
killed in a battle with Arabs near Nyangwe, on the Lualaba 
river in latitude 40 south, in 1892. 


2. Has Emin 
GPs 


I understand there is to be no leap year in 1900, please explain why and 
when this occurred before. R. W. 
According to the Gregorian rule for determining leap year, 
every year of which the number is divisible by four without a 
remainder is a leap year, except the centesimal years, which are 
only leap years when divisible by four after suppressing the two 
zeros. Thus 1600 was a leap year ; 1700and 1800 were common 
years ; 1900 will be a common year, 2000 a leap year, and so on. 
(For an explanation of why this is so, see some good cyclopedia 
under “‘calendar;” the subject is too extensive to be treated 


here.) 


: Piease’ give me a“description of the statue of Liberty in New York har- 
or. 

The statue is on Bedloe (now known as Liberty) island, which 
is situated in New York bay, near the south end of Manhattan isl- 
and, It is a bronze draped female figure holding a book in the 
left arm and in the upward extended right hand bearing the torch 
of Liberty, which is now supplied with a powerful electric light. 
The statue faces the harbor entrance (or the Narrows). It is 
about 150 feet high; as it stands on the pedestal the top of the 
torch is 329 feet above the water of the bay. The base consists 
of a truncated pyramid on which is erected a massive square 
stone pedestal that contracts in size gradually from the bottom 
up. The statue was put up in 1886. It was made by M. Bar- 
tholdi, a French artist, and was a gift of the French people to the 
United States, 


1. Who are the five most popular living American authors ? 2. Name 


the five greatest educators the world has produced 

The five whose works are worth reading that circulate most 
extensively (this is only our opinion) are Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain). W. E. Howells, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, James Whit- 
comb Riley, and Richard Harding Davis. 2. The five educators 
(simply our opinion) are Socrates, Luther, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart (or Froebel). 


Who are the rulers of the different European countries ? M. I. P. 


Austria-Hungary, Emperoz Francis Joseph; Belgium, King 
Leopold II; Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand; Denmark, King Chris- 
tian IX.; France, President Francois Felix Faure ;—German Em- 
pire, William II., king of Prussia and emperor of Germany; 
Savaria, King Otto; Saxony, King Albert; Wurtemberg, King 
William II,;—Great Britain and Ireland, Queen Victoria; Greece, 
King George I.; Italy, King Humbert ; Monaco, Prince Albert ; 
Montenegro, Prince Nicholas; N-therlands (Holland), Queen 
Wilhelmina (a minor); Portugal, King Carlos I. (Charles) ; Rou- 
mania, King Charles; Russia, Emperor Nicholas I1.; Servia, 
King Alexander I.; Spain, King Alphonso XIII. (a minor); 
Sweden and Norway, King Oscar II.; Switzerland, President 
Joseph Zemp; Turkey, Abdul Hamid II. 

What cities bear the following nicknames: (1) City of Spindles. (2) 
Flour City. (3) Mound City. (4) Smoky City. (5) Falls City. (6) Gate 
City. (7) Empire City. (9) City of Violated Treaty. (10) City of Palaces. 
(11) City of Victory. (12) City of Masts. (13) City of the Violet Crown. 
(14) Auld Reekie, (15) Bride of the Sea. 

1. Lowell, 2. 3. St. Louis. 


Rochester. 4. Pittsburg. 5. 


Minneapolis. 6. San Francisco. 7. New York. 9 Limerick. 
Io, Calcutta. 11. Cairo, 12. London. 13. Athens. 14 Edin- 
burgh. 15. Venice. 


Will you give in OUR TIMES the name3 of the greatest United States 
senators wh» have lived since the foundation of the government. J. L. K. 

Here are the names of some of the greatest senators: Daniel 
Webster. James Monroe, John Quincy Adams Jefferson Davis, 
George H Pendelton, John Sherman, Charles Sumner, Benjamin 
Harrison, Martin Van Buren, John Forsyth, John C. Calhoun, 


Henry Clay, Edward Everett, Wm. M. Evarts, Wm. H. Seward, 
Lewis Cass, Simon Cameron, James Buchanan, Wm. L. Dayton, 
Thos H. Benton, John C. Fremont, Robert Y. Hayne. Many of 
our greatest men were never members of the senate. It would 
be a good exercise to look up the history of these men to see just 
what made them prominent. 

What is the origin of the name ‘‘ Uncle Sam "as applying to the United 
States ? R.S. R, 

The former name originated during the war of 1812. Elbert 
Anderson, a contractor, who furnished supplies to the govern- 
ment visited Troy, N. Y., where he purchased a large quantity of 
provisions. The inspectors of these articles were Ebenezer and 
Samuel Wilson, the latter being called familiarly Uncle Sam Wil- 
son. The casks were marked E.A.—U.S. A face.ious man 
employed by them when asked the meaning of the mark said that 
he did not know unless it meant Elbert Anderson and “ Uncle 
Sam.” The joke spread, for it was recognized as a good one, 
and “‘ Uncle Sam” soon became general as a nickname for the 
United States government, 


* 
Geographical and Other Notes. 


The Proposed Chignecto Ship Canal. 


The project of building a ship railroad across the Chignecto 
isthmus between Northumberland straits and Chignecto bay, has 
been revived. About $3,000,000 have already been spent, and 
half that sum, in addition, will be required to finish it. The sub- 
sidy promised by the D»minion parliament some years ago lapsed 
because the terms were not complied with. Capitalists are now 
trying to have it renewed. 

The idea on which this enterprise is founded is that of lifting 
by machinery a ship out of the water, placing it on a cradle, 
transporting it by rail across the portion of land to be traversed, 
and then lowering it into the sea If this could be done success- 
fully and at areasonable cost there might be a substitution of 
ship railways for canals in many parts of the world where the 
conditions are favorable to their construction, The general plan 
is an old one, there having also been much talk of building a ship 
railway between Georgian bay and Lake Ontario. The most 
ambitious project of the sort, so far as length is concerned, was 
the suggested construction of sucha ro.d across the lower part 
of France between the Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay. 

It is obvious that if the ship can be safely lifted to the track 
and carried ten miles, it can be as safely carried 100. The isth- 
mus between Northumberland straits and Chignecto bay, which 
is at the head of the Bay of Fundy, is only about seventeen miles 
wide, and the difference in level between the two ends is only 
about forty-seven feet, with no engineering obstacles of import- 
ance on the route. It is said that all but three miles were graded 
and all the rails delivered more than half a dozen years ago. It 
was proposed to make the parallel tracks of standard gauge, so 
that two powerful locomotives could be used to pull the ship 
across, The total width of the tracks would be thirty feet, the 
cradle that would project over them being forty feet wide. 

The hydraulic lift designed to raise a vessel weighing 2,000 
tons is fitted with a large number of rams, of twenty-five-inch 
diameter, and it is said-that they will lift a vessel to the height of 
forty feet in twenty minutes. The cradles are made of steel gir- 
ders, and under a ship of 2,000 tons there would be Ig2 solid 
wheels, of three feet diameter, formed in sections, each having 
sixty four wheels. 

Of course there are two different questions involved in this pro- 
ject, both of which will be considered by the Dominion govern- 
ment, to which the appeal is now made. One of them concerns 
the practicability of raising, transporting, and lowering vessels in 
the way proposed, without doing them injury. The other is the 
purely financial consideration of whether the tolls exacted for 
taking vessels in this way between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Fundy would pay the interest on the capital and run- 
ning expenses, 


A Vessel that Travels Under Water. 

One of the most wonderful vessels ev<r invented is about ready 
for trial in Chesapeake bay. It is a submarine torpedo boat, 
whose work will be to explode torpedoes under an enemy’s ves- 
sels during war. This queer craft looks like a great Whitehead 
torpedo on whose back has been placed a hood in the shape of 
and inverted boat. Forward of this hood a vertical fin extends 
to the bow, and above is the smokestack. The boat can travel 
in three ways—light, level, and completely submerged. When 
light she displaces 116 tons of water, with the hood and hull just 
peeping above the surface; when level with the water only the 
smokestack and the upper part of the hood are seen and the dis- 
placement is 135 tons: when completely submerged it is 136 tons. 
The motive power consists of a boiler heated by petroleum; three 
triple expansion engines, each turning a screw; three dynamos 
mounted on the screw shafts, and the accumulators. On the sur- 
face the boat will make about fifteen knots an hour ; partially sub- 
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merged, fourteen knots, and totally submerged eight or nine knots. 

When in action nothing will be seen of the ship. She is sup- 
posed to pick out a vessel for attack, dive below, and make for 
her: occasionally, perhaps, coming to the surface just long 
enough to permit the commander to make sure of his course. 
When within a few feet of the enery she is to let go several hun- 
dred pounds of the highest explosive under the bottom of the 
vessel, back away, aud run until a safe distance has been reached 
when she will again come to the surface. 

When the vessel is about to go under the water the smoke- 
stack is housed and the top covered. Then water is let into cer- 
tain compartments which sinks her to the required depth (it may 
be as far as sixty feet beneath the surface); while below hrr ma- 
chinery is run by the electric apparatus. When it is necessary to 
rise the water ballast 1s forced out by means of pumps or com- 
pressed air. For the twelve men who have to work the boat air 
is stored in reservoirs, and shouid it by chance run low while the 
vessel is submerged a fresh supply can be secured by a pump 
sucking in the air by means of an India rubber tube terminating 
in‘a flask floaking on the surface of the water. 


A Flying Bicycle. 


Almost every attachment has been devised for a bicycle, but 

Oscar Freymann, a Russian in New York, has the most original 
of ail. He proposes to add wings to the road flyer and make it 
a‘ flyer indeed. 
“:Freymann’s plan is to start from the ordinary ground level. 
The bicycle is ridden along for a short distance, and when a certain 
degree of speed is attained the air pressure opens the wings and 
the machine begins to rise from the earth, the wing mechanism, 
being worked also by the bicycle pedals. The hands are left free 
to manipulate two levers, one which regulates the tilt of the 
wings and another which operates a tail or rudder, fixed in a ver- 
tical plane behind. 





The plans for Freymanns machine provide for eight wings, 
four on each side. They are to be concave cnvex. They come 
to a point where they join the body of the machine, and at the 
the extremity are broad and rounded. They are to be of silk, 
stretched on a frame of light steel or of willow, and stoutly braced 
on the convex side to prevent them from breaking or being 
turned inside out by the pressure of the air. The motion of the 
wings is based upon that of an eagle’s. The tips of the wings, 
all of which work together, describe an ellipse. As they go for- 
ward they move upward slightly, at an angle supposed to give just 
enough sustaining power to keep the machine going ahead on a 
level. As the wings drop back they close together somewhat, 
and then they spread open to the full again as they rise on the 
next round, 


Mineral Products of the United States. 


™ In 1895, 9,500,000 tons of pig iron was produced in the United 
States, the largest quantity in the history of the country. Of sil- 
ver there were 47,000,000 troy ounces mined in 1895, the small- 
est output since 1888, and of the least aggregate value since 1889, 
Gold, on the contrary, was produced in greater quantity than in 
any previous year of the decade. The production was 2,273,629 
ounces, valued at $47,000,000, In the decade the production of 
copper has nore than doubled, that of lead has increased signally; 
while that of aluminum has advanced from 3,000 Ibs in 1886 to 
920,000 lbs. in 1895, the increase the last year being 370,000 Ibs. 
Last year was the greatest year of the ten for bituminous and 
anthracite coal, the production of the latter being nearly §2,000,- 
ooo, and of the former a little over 135,000,000 tons; also for 
petroleum, excepting 1892 only; also for asbestos, The aggre- 
gate value of the metallic production was $270,454,000, and of 
the non-metallic $340,341,000, the grand total being $160,000,- 
0oo greater than ten years ago, or an increase of about one- 
third. 


How a Real Waterspout Looks. 


The passengers and crew of the steamship Neustrza, which 
left Marseilies recently for New York, had a chance to see a 


waterspout, while in the Gulf stream, during a heavy thunder 
storm. It was first seen about two miles away and passed within 
600 feet of the ship. The captain observed that it was about 
ninety feet through at the base, and that its top was in the clouds, 
at which point it was about twelve feetin diameter. The surface 
of the sea at its base was lashed into foam, and for fifty yards 
around the edge of the base there was a big depression. The 
ocean beyond this depressed area was not affected. As it passed 
the Veustrza, it made a sound like escaping steam, which was 
heard above the storm by every one on board, The electricity 
from the clouds ran down the sides of the huge column of water 
into the sea. When astern of the ship the waterspout changed 
its shape. The upper part spread out iike an umbrella, a hun- 
dred yards in diameter, and the hissing sound increased. It 
grew gradually shorter and thicker, until when about a mile 
from the ship it burst, the water falling back into the sea with a 
crash that was heard above the thunder, The misty, umbrella- 
like top floated up to the clouds, 


Preparing for the Meteoric Shower. 


Preparations are already being made by astronomers for the 
next great shower of November meteors These showers are be- 
lievea to be due to the crossing of the earth’s path of a stream of 
minute bodies— probably pebbles not exceeding an ounce or two 
in weight, and spaced a mile or two apart in the densest portion 
of the swarm—which complete a revolution in their orbit in about 
thirty-three and one fourth years. The meteors cross the earth’s 
orbit at the point reached by our planet on the 12th or 13th of 
November, being, therefore, next due at the place where the or- 
bits intersect in November, 1899, or November of 1900, As the 
stream is immensely long, the earth. it is thought, will pass through 
the dense part of it on both years, and may encounter scattered 
members of the group on one or two years preceding and follow- 
ing those named. The thickness of the stream seems to be about 
100,000 miles, but the earth, passing obliquely through it, is ex- 
posed to the meteoric downpour for about four or five hours, 


Results of Nansen’s Arctic Expedition. 


The scientific results of Nansen’s arctic expedition are very 
great. He showed that the arctic ocean was not shallow, as was 
supposed. He found water there 12,500 feet deep. One member 
of the party explored the western part of Franz Josef land and 
made accurate maps of the territory. He discovered new regions, 
especially a large tract of land beyond the heretofore known lim- 
its of the island, with a magnificent headland covered with ice 
from foot to summit, and a huge rampart of ice, that could not be 
passed over, at its base. Here the party met with a series of fur- 
ious gales, fogs, and driving snow storms. Frequently they bare- 
ly escaped being smashed by the ice. Another lofty headland 
was discovered up Cambridge bay. A number of valuable photo- 
graphs were taken, picturing the terrible arctic nature of the ice- 
capped country. 


Canadians Fear Rinderpest. 

There is danger of the introduction into Canada of the much- 
dreaded rinderpest. For the convenience of the tanning industry, 
large quantities of hides from South Africa (where the disease is 
prevalent), purchased cheaply in London, are now being imported 
into the Dominion, and the government is being appealed to to 
have all the imported hides disinfected or their importation pro- 
hibited. When the disease last visited England over 73,000 cat- 
tle were attacked by it and 41,000 died. Leading experts in Can- 
ada are sounding the alarm. 


An Ancient Lake Bed. 


The maps made by the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, contained a 
lake to the west of the Nile, and the name given was Moeris., 
As there was no lake to the southeast of Cairo the matter re- 
mained a puzzie until an American named Capt. Whitehouse 
discovered a depression in this locality 45 by 25 miles; this he 
bought of the Egyptian government for $16,000. The eastern 
edge of this defression is 10 miles from the Nile and Mr. White- 
house’s plan is to have a canal cut, and when the Nile overflows 
to fill it with water. This depression, called the Raiyan, thus 
filled with water will be a fertile region, and, it is estimated, will 
produce an increase of crops worth seventy million annually. 


Texas Timber for South Africa.. 


Within the past year eastern Texas has developed an important 
timber trade with South Africa. This has been made possible 
through the improvements to the navigation to the Sabine pass, 
the outlet to Sabine lake, by the U.S. government. The timber 
belt of Texas is a region of about 30,000 square miles. The tim- 
ber is transported partly by water, being floated down the streams, 
and partly by rail. Already several railway lines penetrate the 
timber belt, and connecting with these lines are many private 
tramways that lead to the saw mills. It is believed that the 
Texas forest be't will outlast the forests of Maine and even of 
Michigan. Besides yellow pine there is an abundance of oak and 
ash, 
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The French Disk Steamship. 

The new French disk-steamship 
has just been launched. There are 
eight disks, four on each side The 
diagrammic end view will show 
how the deck is supported by the 
axiles of the wheels. When the 
boat moves forward by the force of 
the propeller these disks revolve 
also, It is claimed that it will 
require only one twenty. seventh of 
the power used for propelling an 
ordinary boat to drive this one, It 
is also said that it will be impossible 
to sink it. If one, two or even 
more of the wheels were perforated 
bya collision, the vessel would only sink a few feet. As soon 
as the water has entered to a certain height the {wheel turns 
up with the orifice at the top. 


Discoveries in Celebes. 


Travelers have recently explored the southeast arm of the 
island of Celebes in the Moluccas, and have discovered there two 
large lakes, Matanna and Towuti, at a height of 400 and 350 meters 
respectively above sea level. In the former a sounding of 480 
meters was made without finding bottom. Remains of a prehis- 
toric village built on piles, but now submerged, were discovered, 
the bronze and pottery found being very like that obtained in sim- 
lar villages in Europe. 


DISK STEAMSHIP. 
(End View.) 


Questions for Review. 


Among the leading events that should be considered by the 
pupils at present are the British Egyptian expedition, the crisis 
in Turkey, the Cuban rebellion and its effects on Spain, the visit 
of Li Hung Chang, and the presidential campaign and matters 
connected with it. What do the British expect to gain by the ex- 

edition up the Nile? What was the cause of the crisis in Tur- 
Fey? What is the strenzth and the position of the Spanish and 
Cuban armies respectively? Give an idea of the present con- 
dition of affairs in Spain? Who is Li HungChang? What will 
probably be the effect of his visit here? How many presidential 
tickets are in the field and what are they? What has caused the 
great split in political parties this year? Give the principal argu- 
ments of the silver and the gold men respectively. What great Rus- 
sian statesman died lately? What Indian reservation will be 
opened for settlement soon? What was the result of the revo- 
lution in Ecuador ? 


Birthdays of Celebrated People. 


(Let the pupils look up something in books of reference about each of the 
following to be used as the basis of talks on their birthdays.) 


George Bancroft, Oct. 3. 1800, Noah Webster, Oct. 16, 1758. 
R. B Hayes, Oct. 4, 1822. Helen Hunt Jackson, Oct. 18, 
Jonathan Edwards, Oct. §, 1703. 1831. 

E. C. Stedman, Oct. 8, 1833. S. T. Coleridge, Oct. 21, 1772. 
Guiseppi Verdi, Oct. 9, 1814. T. B. Macaulay, Oct. 25, 1800, 
Cervantes, Oct. 9, 1547. Sir Moses Montefiore, Oct. 26, 
Hugh Miller, Oct. 10, 1802. 1784. 

G. W. Cable, Oct. 12, 1844. John Keats, Oct. 29, 1795. 
William Penn, Oct. 14, 1644. John Adams, Oct. 30, 1735. 


The following proper sames that are likely to be mispronounced appear 
in this issue of OUR TIMES. 

Abdul Hamid (a>’ dool ha-méd’); Chignecto (shig-nek’ td) ; 
Corea (ko-ré’ a); Cambios Nuevos (kam bé’-os nw4’-vos); Cour- 
trai (k66r-tra’ ; e as in move) ; Diaz (dé'-ath); D sraeli (diz ra’ li); 
Ecole Normale (a-kol’ nor-mal’); Foudroyant (food roy-ong’) ; 
Gomez (go’ meth); Khartoum (kar-toom’); Hawaii (ha-wi' é); 
Kurds (k66rds); Kaiulani (ki 66 lan’ é); Laurada (low. ra’-da) ; 
Langbein (lang’bin); Las Polemas (las pol-4’ mas) ; Li (lé) Hung 
Chang; Maceo (mi-tha’o); Moeris (mé'ris) ; Neustria (niis’ tri 4) ; 
Puerto Principe (pwar’ to prén’-tha pa); Rueda (ro a tha); Se- 
ville (sa-vél’) ; Suakin (swa’ kin); Seyyid Khalid (say’ éd ka’ léd) ; 
Valladolid (val-la-do-lid’). 
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The Supplement 


this month tells of important things. We trust every subscriber 
will read it with great care. In it will be found special reasons 
for enlarging your interest in OUR Times. The day we write 
this we receive a fine club of 155 subscribers from a New York 
state town, another of thirty-six from Nebraska, another of sev- 
enteen from New Jersey, and so on. In the supplement is given 
a cut of perhaps the most attractive premium we have pre- 
sented, 


Our Game of the Presidents, 


which is sent to every subscriber for ro cents extra, or 40 cents. 
This game is cheap at 25 cents Many have been sold at 35 
cents. We want tosend it to 25,000 subscribers this year. This 
splendid game will be the delight of thousands of households 
this winter. 


Other Premiums. 


Note what is said of our superb new portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln, These are 25 cents each, two for 45 cents, post- 
paid. But we will send any one for one new subscriber and 10 
cents extra. For teachers, the valuable books mentioned will be 
a great incentive to send subscribers. Why, if every one of our 
good readers to our teachers’ papers would take hold, we should 
have a million subscribers by January 1, ’97. Now take hold, 
good friends, with a will. For every subscriber you are well re- 
warded. 


Don’t Forget This. 


OuR TIMES is stopped promptly on expiration. With the last 
copy, however, a special notice to renew is sent. The price is so 
small that no further notice can be sent. We want every old 
subscriber to renew. We like our old friends. We do all we 
can to hold them by making OUR TIMES the ideal paper of Cur- 
rent Events. 


As Supplementary Reading. 


Teachers, will you not urge upon your trustees or school board 
the purchase of OUR TIMES as a Supplementary Reader? You 
doubtless purchase more material of this kind. Why not have 
this paper and use it every Friday. We urge this strongly. 


The Teachers’ Institute 


monthly, $1.00 a year, will bring joy and delight to many thou- 
sands of teachers who want help in the middle grades of school 
work. We have just issued a large circu’ar telling of all it will 
contain during 1896-97. 


The Primary School. 


The Prospectus of 1896-97 of PRIMARY SCHOOL is very in- 
viting. All who teach the lower grades need this helpful paper. 


$1.00 a year, but worth $10. Try it this year. 


Educational Foundations 


for October has been sent to its subscribers, and the preminm 
book, Quick's Educational Reformers, to every one of its sub- 
scribers who has paid for the year ’96-’97. The November issue 
will contain: Héstory of Education—Salzmann, Campe, and 
Pestalozzi; Questions on Comenius, pp. 60 to 84 in Quick’s Edu- 
cational Reformers. Principles of Education—Sense Develop- 
ment—Psychology and Pedagogics. Psychology—Cognition. (1) 
Sensation, (2) Ideas (Presentation and Perception), (3) Association 
of Ideas. School Hygtiene—Overpressure. Child Study. New 
York State Graded Examination Questions and Answers. A 
large number of superintendents have decided to use Educa- 
tional Foundations in their teachers’ meetings this year. A new 
circular describing plans for its use will be sent free. 


Our New Portraits 


of Washington and Lincoln are a great success artistically, The 
artist has caught as we hardly hoped the fine expression of the 
two noble faces. Printed on heavy grey paper 22 X 28 inches in 
size, they are worthy of placing a good frame and glass‘on, and 
yet the cost is but 25 cents each, postpaid. 


500,000 Copies 


of our catalogue, Helps for Teachers, have been issued to date, 
the new edition just ready having been entirely re-arranged. It 
brings our book store to your home, The books are honestly 
described, and 20,000 customers the last year will testify to our 
promptness and fairness. Free. 

E, L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 














